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USINESS provides the necessaries of life and the income for 
buying these things for personal use. When our business machine 
stalls so that only about 50 per cent is operative, a social emer- 

gency develops. This is the situation now, with the danger of a complete 
collapse of our economic structure. This calamity only the Federal 
Government can prevent. 
Our factories could produce if they could get credit. They could 
sel] their products if wage-earners had jobs so they could earn incomes. 
Our transportation system is ready to carry 
In Our Emergency the output to the retail markets which would 
welcome the opportunity to sell it to con- 
sumers. But the banks continue to contract credit to business. Fortu- 
nately banks are not essential to the needs of industry. The necessities 
of work are very simple. It is in the distribution of the products of 
work and the division of the revenues from their sale that complexities 
develop. Most of these complexities are quite unnecessary except they 
conceal the methods by which such groups get possession of unduly 
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large shares. There is a real conflict between business and finance as 
financial institutions are now conducted. 

The obvious way around this deadlock is to make federal credit 
available directly to industries and to provide work through national 
construction undertakings or by loans to states or cities. 

Wage-earners have shown their capacity to keep their heads in a 
difficult situation and patience in waiting upon adjustments, but they 
can not and should not permit starvation to overtake them. 

Congress is preparing to adjourn shortly. Thus far it has refused 
to make any provision for the relief of those denied opportunity to 
earn their living. Responsibility for adverting disaster rests squarely 
upon the members of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Legislation must be enacted now in order to become effective in time. 

When Congress has done its part, upon the Executive will fall re- 
sponsibility for wise administration. The emergency is so acute that 
the Chief Executive will need the counsel of representatives from vari- 
ous groups. Labor suggests an Advisory Council through which the 
President could have regular and dependable information so that de- 
veloping problems could be met quickly. Such a council should be bi- 
partisan, small, but representative of the important groups. 

If we would maintain our social and national progress we must 
plan to control developments in the next few months and direct our 
progress toward recovery. 


Dividends from Late in April the President of the Bethlehem 
Wage Cuts Steel Corporation declared the steel manu- 

facturers of Europe were “dumping their out- 
put in American markets thus taking work right out of the hands of 
American wage-earners.”” He added, “I do not understand the inactiv- 
ity of our labor friends who have not failed to demand new laws pro- 
tecting American manufactures but have not insisted upon the enforce- 
ment of existing laws.” 

At that time a second wage cut was under consideration. It was 
announced that if the cut were ordered the benefits would go to the 
company’s security holders—not to the purchasers of steel. In other 
words, dividends were to be paid out of the money “saved” from the 
workers’ pay envelopes. The cut was ordered. Many can not under- 
stand the inactivity of the steel workers in protesting this invasion of 
their incomes already pitifully reduced by part time work and the 
previous wage cut. 

The United States Steel Corporation also reduced salaries and 
wages 15 per cent. Two hundred thousand employees are affected. 
Employment had already declined 37.5 per cent. This, with the 10 
per cent cut last fall had reduced the total paid in wages by two-thirds. 
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The average weekly wage which was $33.50 in 1929 dropped to 
$17.90 in March, 1932. The new cut will mean a further drop. 
Between $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 will be kept out of pay envelopes. 
This “saving” will be used for deferred dividends. 

That the President of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation should be 
surprised the industry does not have the continuous cooperation of 
organized labor is surprising to unions. The steel executives re- 
pelled organization of steel workers and refused to see representa- 
tives of union labor when the last organizing campaign was in progress. 

Unless these steel workers resent having earnings appropriated for 
the benefit of security holders and undertake the responsibility for 
getting justice for themselves, but little can be done for them. 


Give Us Work Labor is facing a situation that has grown 
steadily worse week by week. Our incomes 
have declined 50 per cent since 1929; about eight millions of us have 
no jobs; our reserves are badly depleted; relief funds are dwindling. 
While we now have as wages only 50 cents where we previously had a 
dollar, it takes 82 cents to buy what we formerly paid a dollar for. 
Taking these things into account, our incomes are 37 per cent below 
1929. 
We must have work in order to live. We have repeatedly made 
the following suggestions : 


That the available work opportunities be extended to as 
many as possible by a five-day week and a shorter workday. 

That the Federal Government assume responsibility for pro- 
viding all possible employment on public works. 

That the Federal Government extend credit to such indus- 
tries as can submit reasonable evidence of sound management 
and intention of providing additional employment. 


Providing jobs for workers is the key to our present difficulties. 
It will take care of relief problems and restore confidence. The Fed- 
eral Government must act for general welfare and accomplish what is 
being defeated by conflict of the interests of various different groups. 
The Federal Government can use our national credit to recover pros- 
perity whereas separate industries feel that they must concentrate on 
avoiding bankruptcy in their own domains. 

To put people back to work means the creation of wealth. Un- 
employment and idle machinery means loss of credit and shrinkage in 
values or loss of wealth. Give us jobs and we will create the basis for 
new credit. There will be no more need to rescue banks. Give us 
work and through the normal channels of our business structure will 
flow plenty for all. 
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Government During recent years considerable concern has 

been expressed over the broadened functions 
of government. Persons with the “business mind” talk forcefully 
against government in business; the reformers against business in gov- 
ernment. Others are fearful lest the government usurp the responsi- 
bility of individuals and weaken individual initiative. These fears are 
based on confusion of the functions of a democratic government with 
those of an autocratic government. An autocratic government seeks 
to impose arbitrary authority usually for the advantage of a limited 
group while under a democratic system the government is a coordinat- 
ing agency for collective action. 

Governmental activities change as the times change. A revolution 
in business and social habits has taken place in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Government must conform to changes in the habits of those it 
serves. This is preeminently a period of associated activity; the cor- 
porate form of ownership; the dairy instead of the family cow; the 
packing company instead of the local slaughter houses; the bakery in- 
stead of home bread-making; community play centers instead of the 
family yard; municipal clinics instead of home remedies. The indi- 
vidual depends upon a number of industries for the necessaries of 
life; each industry depends upon other industries; until the very de- 
gree of interdependence constitutes a social and economic change. 
The problems of working and living together involve new elements 
and develop new needs. To promote the successful working out of 
these various problems for the promotion of human welfare, govern- 
ment exists. It becomes the agency through which associated and 
related activities are coordinated. 

No one industry or any group of them can be charged with re- 
sponsibility for caring for national or collective interests. That is the 
function of the Federal Government. Government functions change. 
Fifty years ago we would not have expected the Federal Government 
to take a responsible part in checking depression. Now it is imperative. 
Formerly the Federal Government commandeered national wealth 
only for emergencies such as war. With increasing interrelation in 
our economic system and interdependence of interests of all groups, 
the administrative and regulatory functions of the government for 
common welfare become correspondingly important. Today we expect 
the Federal Government to assume responsibility for advancing gen- 
eral welfare, because it has the duty of developing the higher type of 
citizen. For this purpose it assures citizens the necessary rights. 

It is necessary for the government to provide many necessary 
services in this area that were formerly left to individual initiative if 
provided at all. It follows that government must steadily increase in 
costs and personnel. The amount appropriated for governmental 
activities is not the standard of wisdom or unwisdom, nor the fact that 
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it is governmental as distinguished from private initiative. The pur- 
pose of the undertaking and the quality of results should be the stand- 
ard. 

It is equally wrong to regard governmental appropriations as a 
tax on private initiative. If the functions are necessary to orderly and 
healthy progress, the expenditure is an investment. 

We are accustomed to hear of disrespect for government and 
fear expressed of its incompetence. The fault lies not in the govern- 
ment but in the fact that we have not as yet developed the most efficient 
technique—in failure to coordinate private and governmental activities 
and our failure to secure competent public officials. 

The coming elections afford an opportunity to make a beginning 
in getting better government. 


Federal Credit Federal credit rests upon national wealth, 

which in the last analysis is a national power 
to produce. The Federal Government is responsible for using this 
credit for the general welfare of the nation. Outside of such obvious 
use of national credit to build the structures housing governmental 
activities, roads, river and harbor improvements, the Federal Govern- 
ment has rarely made any considerable use of credit except for war 
emergencies. 

In 1916, our national debt was $1,225,145,568. It rose to $25,- 
482,034,419 in 1919. Our national income for those years was: 1916, 
$40,585,000,000; 1919, $61,628,000,000; in 1928, it rose to $84,- 
119,000,000. Between 1919 and 1930, out of our national revenues 
we reduced our debt by $9,296,726,000. 

To get this debt in terms easily understandable, our debt amounted 
to $240 per person in 1919, which we reduced to $131 in 1930. De- 
pression has reduced revenues so that the deficit in our national income 
has added $18 per person to the national debt. 

The most recent test of our national credit was the offer of $351,- 
661,000 for $75,000,000 of government bonds dated May 11. This 
indicated there was no need of fear for federal credit. 

Use of federal credit to carry out constructive plans for business 
recovery would strengthen all financial institutions—public and private. 

Private banks, which are the main source of credit to business, are 
following policies dictated by the best interests of their stockholders. 
Their standards for allowing credit are essentially relative. At times 
it is in the interest of the bank to contract credit, when business could 
be helped by liberal credit policies. This is the situation now. 

Credit is the lifeblood of business. It represents belief in people 
carrying out their contracts. The greater part of business is done on 
credit. Money is used only between people who do not know each 
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other. When a business man can not get credit he can not operate 
and his income is off. Since 1929 the volume of credit has been con- 
tracted at a rate that strangled business. The drop amounts to ten 
billions. 

To check this trend the Federal Reserve System has made over 
one-half billion of dollars credit available to workers in addition to 
the aid of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The banks have 
not yet put this credit to use but have continued credit contraction. 
As a result business has to look to the Federal Government, the co- 
ordinating agency of all interests. It is fairly clear that this is the 
source from which to expect constructive use of credit for business 
revival, 


Going It Alone In times of prosperity the wage-earner of 

average ability can secure a job and earn a 
fair income. If he does not plan to advance his own interests, he 
benefits by what others do and his wage rates follow a general rise in 
wage rates and his hours of work will conform more or less to estab- 
lished standards. When depression comes these individual workers 
must also follow trends. This time the direction is downward. Unless 
his fellow workers are organized to exert some measure of control, 
the interests of the workers are subordinated to provisions for interest 
and dividends. Workers are laid off and wages cut. 

The inability of workers to protect themselves is unfortunate for 
all groups in the industry. Unemployment and wage cuts reduce the 
consumer buying power upon which all industry and income-producing 
services depend. Reduction in operating activity reduces the opportunity 
of business to make profits. Loss of job and income mean lower living 
standards for the workers. This means retrogression for the com- 
munity. If on the other hand the workers were organized and com- 
pelling consideration for their interests as workers and as citizens, 
better balanced decisions would help to conserve industrial and social 
progress. 

It is in the interest of individual workers, business and society 
that workers shall be organized so as to manage their business relations 
effectively and wisely. Organization is necessary for intelligent plan- 
ning and the way to avoid difficulties is to concentrate energies on con- 
structive objectives. 

In this country we have placed a higher value on the individual 
and have jealously guarded the principles of voluntarism. Changing 
economic and social conditions now preclude the possibility of individ- 
ual rights and initiative except through collective action. The individ- 
ual worker has an opportunity for justice and progress in proportion 
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to the strength, the foresight and the effectiveness of the union with 
which the individual worker is affiliated. 

The worker who “goes it alone” has no counsel in prosperity or 
adversity and no refuge in time of trouble. The union provides an 
organized channel for help for unemployment, sickness and death. 
It is a channel for making progress in good times and for providing a 
medium for participation in the determination of economic and social 
policies. 














THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM 


R. C. ENGBERG 


Statistician-Economist, Federal Farm Loan Bureau 


credit with which to finance 
their operations, since they do 
not have sufficient resources of their 
own for this purpose. The credit re- 
quired may be one or more of the fol- 
lowing types: (a) Short-term credit 
usually obtained for the purpose of 
financing current operations and for 
relatively short terms such as 30 to 90 
days; (b) intermediate-term credit 
obtained usually for the purpose of 
financing operations which extend 
over several months, such as the grow- 
ing and harvesting of a crop, the fat- 
tening of livestock, etc., and (c) long- 
term credit usually secured by a first 
mortgage on farm real estate and ob- 
tained, as a rule, for such purposes as 
the purchase of a farm, refinancing 
existing indebtedness, the purchase of 
equipment, the making of improve- 
ments, or other uses which extend 
over a period of several years. 
Short-term credit needs of farmers 
ordinarily are taken care of by na- 
tional and state banks. These institu- 
tions extend intermediate- and long- 
term credit also, but the volume of 
such credit granted by them is re- 
stricted because of the fact that a sub- 
stantial part of their loanable funds 
consists of monies deposited with them 
on demand or for relatively short 
periods. Prior to the establishment 
of the Federal farm loan system there 
were very few institutions supplement- 
ing such existing loaning agencies in 
providing intermediate-term credit, 


F ‘credit w frequently require 


while long-term credit was furnished 
mainly by lenders such as insurance 
companies, farm mortgage companies, 
and individuals. The activities of in- 
surance companies and farm mort- 
gage companies, however, tended to 
be concentrated in certain special agri- 
cultural areas, with the result that in 
many communities farmers were un- 
able to obtain long-term credit or had 
to pay very high rates when such loans 
could be secured. 

In 1913 two commissions, one ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States and the other organized by the 
Southern Commercial Congress, were 
sent to Europe to study rural credit 
machinery there. Following their re- 
ports and after considerable discus- 
sion of the type of institutions needed 
in this country, the Federal farm loan 
act was passed in 1916. Under this 
law, two types of banks—Federal 
land banks and joint stock land banks 
—were organized, both for the pur- 
pose of supplying long-term credit 
secured by first mortgages on farm 
lands. The banks were to be char- 
tered and their operations supervised 
by a board, known as the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, appointed by the 
President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 


Federal Land Banks 


The Federal land banks, twelve in 
number, operate in the entire United 
States and Porto Rico, each bank hav- 
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ing a particular district. They make 
loans secured by first mortgages on 
farm lands and drawn on an amorti- 
zation basis for terms not less than 
five years nor more than forty years. 
Most of the loans have been made for 
terms running from thirty-three to 
thirty-six and one-half years. The 
amount of the loans may not exceed 
50 per cent of the value of the lands 
mortgaged and 20 per cent of the 
value of the insured permanent im- 
provements thereon. The appraisals 
are made by land bank appraisers, 
who are public officials appointed and 
assigned to the banks by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. Aside from the 
paid-in capital, most of the funds used 
by the banks in their lending opera- 
tions have been obtained by the sale 
of tax-exempt bonds in the general 
market. The rate of interest which 
the banks may charge borrowers may 
not be more than 1 per cent above the 
rate of interest borne by the last pre- 
ceding issue of bonds, but in any event 
the loan rate may not exceed 6 per 
cent except in Porto Rico where a 
maximum of 6% per cent is permitted. 
The interest rates on the bonds sold 
by the banks have varied from 4 to 5 
per cent, while the interest rates 
charged on loans in the United States 
have varied from 5 to 6 per cent. 
The Federal land banks are organ- 
ized on cooperative principles. Except 
for the loans made in Porto Rico and 
a relatively small number granted 
through agents in one district, all 
Federal land bank loans are made 
through local organizations known as 
national farm loan associations. Every 
borrower subscribes to stock in the 
association through which his loan is 
made in an amount equal to 5 per 
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cent of his loan, and the association, 
in turn, subscribes to stock in the 
Federal land bank in an equal amount. 
The associations must indorse all 
loans made through them, thereby be- 
coming responsible for any payments 
becoming due thereon and not paid by 
the borrowers. If there are losses in 
connection with notes indorsed by an 
association, the borrower-stockhold- 
ers are liable to the extent of the value 
of their stock plus an additional 
amount equal to the par value of the 
stock. Borrowers thus own all the 
stock in the associations and their 
ownership, as well as their liabilities, 
is proportionate to the amount of 
their loans. The associations, together 
with a small number of borrowers, in 
turn own all but a small fraction of 
the voting stock of the Federal land 
banks. In addition to these coopera- 
tive features, the banks are jointly 
liable, under certain conditions stated 
in the law, for the bonds of the other 
Federal land banks. 

At the time the banks were organ- 
ized, the United States Government 
made the initial subscription of capital 
stock, which amounted to nearly $9,- 
000,000. As provided under the law, 
all of this stock has been retired from 
the proceeds of stock subscriptions 
made by national farm loan associa- 
tions, with the exception of small 
amounts in two of the banks. On De- 
cember 31, 1931, the total capital 
stock of the twelve Federal land banks 
was $65,676,130.50. Of this amount, 
the borrower-owned national farm 
loan associations owned $64,645,- 


327.50, or 98.4 per cent of the total 


stock outstanding; $204,698 was 
owned by the Government; and the 
balance by individual borrowers. 
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Under an amendment to the law, en- 
acted in January, 1932, the Secretary 
of the Treasury was authorized to 
subscribe for stock on behalf of the 
Government to improve the credit of 
the banks and to strengthen them gen- 
erally. Out of a total appropriation 
of $125,000,000 for this purpose, 
$63,243,740 was subscribed and paid 
in during February, 1932. This stock 
receives no dividends and is nonvoting. 

From the time they were organized 
in 1917 through December 31, 1931, 
the twelve banks granted 523,094 
loans, aggregating $1,695,932,315. 
Many of these loans have been retired 
through payment in full, replacement 
by other loans, or foreclosure, with 
the result that on December 31, 1931, 
there remained on the books 407,852 
loans having an unpaid balance of 
$1,167,898,205. During the calendar 
year 1931 the twelve banks closed 
10,898 loans in an amount of $42,- 
015,300. In order to finance their 
lending operations, the twelve banks 
have issued bonds in the total amount 
of $1,628,215,850 from date of or- 
ganization through 1931, of which 
$1,170,843,705 were still outstanding 
on December 31, 1931. 

The Federal land bank system has 
filled a very useful purpose in provid- 
ing machinery for bringing funds from 
central money markets to farmers all 
over the United States at a relatively 
low cost. Their influence in lowering 
interest rates and making credit avail- 
able has been particularly important 
in many southern and western states. 


Joint Stock Land Banks 


The other banks provided for in 
the law passed in 1916 are known as 
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joint stock land banks. As in the case 
of the Federal land banks, they make 
long-term loans secured by first mort- 
gages on farm lands on an amortiza- 
tion basis for terms not less than five 
nor more than forty years. The prin- 
cipal source of funds for the making 
of loans likewise is the sale of tax- 
exempt bonds and the rate of interest 
to be paid on loans may not exceed 
by more than 1 per cent the rate of the 
last issue of bonds. The maximum 
loan rate is 6 per cent. The principal 
ways in which they differ from the 
Federal land banks are: (a) Joint 
stock land banks are privately owned 
and operated and no part of their cap- 
ital has been furnished by the United 
States Government; (b) there is no 
joint responsibility among the banks 
for the bonds of each other; (c) the 
law did not, as in the case of the Fed- 
eral land banks, require that joint 
stock land banks be organized; it 
merely authorized such banks to be 
chartered. A total of 88 charters has 
been granted, but many of these have 
been liquidated or absorbed by other 
banks, so that on December 31, 1931, 
there were 49 banks in operation, one 
in voluntary liquidation, and three in 
the hands of receivers; (d) the banks 
deal directly with the borrowers, and 
loans are not indorsed by local organi- 
zations. 

Through 1931, 129,796 loans in an 
aggregate amount of $898,420,781 
have been made by joint stock land 
banks since they were organized, and 
for this purpose bonds in a total 
amount of $810,735,020 were issued. 
The volume of loans closed by joint 
stock land banks in recent years has 
been relatively small. In 1927, three 
of the banks became involved in diffi- 
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culties and were placed in the hands 
of receivers. This tended to create a 
prejudice in the minds of investors 
against joint stock land bank bonds 
and has been an important factor in 
limiting the sales of bonds, and their 
inability to secure funds at a reason- 
able cost has greatly restricted the 
lending operations of the banks. The 
total loans outstanding on December 
31, 1931, including loans of banks in 
receivership, were 94,689 in number 
and $536,644,012 in amount. On the 
same date bonds outstanding, not in- 
cluding bonds of banks in receivership, 
totaled $542,986,340. 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


Since the institutions provided for 
in the law enacted in 1916 were not 
authorized to extend intermediate- 
term credit to farmers, there remained 
a need for additional facilities to sup- 
ply such credit. To remedy this situa- 
tion the Agricultural Credits Act was 
passed in 1923, amending the Farm 
Loan Act and providing for the crea- 
tion of twelve Federal intermediate 
credit banks. In accordance with this 
amendment, these banks were organ- 
ized and located in the same cities as 
the twelve Federal land banks. The 
officers and directors of the Federal 
land banks were named ex officio offi- 
cers and directors of the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks and the districts 
served by the Federal land banks also 
assigned to the Federal intermediate 
credit banks. 

The Federal intermediate credit 
banks do not loan directly to individ- 
ual farmers. They extend two types of 
credit: (1) They make loans to coop- 
erative marketing associations secured 
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by warehouse receipts or shipping 
documents covering staple agricul- 
tural products, and (2) they discount 
agricultural paper under the limita- 
tions prescribed in the law for banks, 
agricultural credit corporations, live- 
stock loan companies, and other finan- 
cing institutions, with their indorse- 
ment, or make loans to such institu- 
tions secured by such paper. Most of 
the paper handled is for a term of one 
year or less, but advances may be 
made under the law for terms up to 
three years. The amount that may be 
loaned to a cooperative marketing as- 
sociation depends upon the character 
of the commodity offered as collateral, 
the management and financial condi- 
tion of the association, the market- 
ability of the product, and other 
factors; but in no event may the loan 
exceed 75 per cent of the market value 
of the commodity pledged as collat- 
eral. Commodities upon which loans 
are made include wheat, rice, flaxseed, 
corn, and other grains; cotton; wool 
and mohair; tobacco; alfalfa, red 
clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, red 
top, and bluegrass seeds; beans, in- 
cluding soy beans; canned fruits and 
vegetables, including cold-pack fruits; 
raisins, prunes, and other dried fruits; 
olive oil ; extractedhoney ; maplesirup ; 
broomcorn; sugar (raw and refined) ; 
evaporated milk and powdered skim 
milk; cheese; peanuts and other nuts, 
and hay. In the second type of credit, 
loans are originally made by agricul- 
tural credit corporations, livestock 
loan companies, etc., to individual 
farmers for the purpose of financing 
their farming operations. The farm- 
ers’ notes may then be rediscounted 
with the Federal intermediate credit © 
bank or offered as security for loans 
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from the Federal intermediate credit 
bank. 

Aside from their capital, the funds 
required by the intermediate credit 
banks for the purpose of granting 
credit are obtained through the sale, 
in the general market, of tax-exempt 


debentures. Each bank is jointly liable, . 


under certain conditions stated in the 
law, for debentures issued by the other 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 
The rate of interest or discount 
charged by an intermediate credit 
bank may not exceed by more than 
I per cent per annum the interest rate 
borne by the last issue of debentures. 
The authorized capital of each bank 
is $5,000,000, or a total of $60,000,- 
000 for the twelve banks, all of which 
was subscribed by the United States 
Government. Of the subscribed capi- 
tal, $30,000,000 was paid in up to 
March 31, 1932, and the balance, 
$30,000,000, was subject to call, in 
whole or in part, upon thirty days’ 
notice to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Since the banks were organized in 
1923, they have made loans to more 
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than 125 cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations in an amount exceeding $718,- 
000,000 and have made loans to, or 
discounted paper for, more than 980 
financing institutions for approxi- 
mately $667,000,000. On December 
31, 1931, the loans to cooperative 
marketing associations outstanding 
totaled $45,255,280.28, while the 
loans to, and discounts for, financing 
institutions outstanding totaled $74,- 
613,187.40. To finance these opera- 
tions, the banks issued debentures ag- 
gregating more than $1,01 1,000,000, 
of which $78,840,000 were outstand- 
ing on December 31, 1931. 

The banks have played an import- 
ant role in financing cooperative 
marketing associations and in assisting 
financing institutions in taking care of 
the intermediate-term credit needs of 
farmers. Their services have been 
particularly important during the past 
year when the numerous failures of 
country banks and the restricted loan- 
ing operations of many going banks 
made it difficult for farmers to obtain 
the credit usually needed for the con- 
duct of their business. 


“T have seen all beauty that eyes can see; 

I have tasted all wine that lips can know; 
I am ready to die, and peacefully 

I await the end. I will gladly go.” 


Death came this morning at five. April pressed 
Lilacs against the pane; they watched the strife 

And heard his cries as he clutched his breast, 
Fingers red to the bone from clinging to life! 
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called intellectuals of American 

business, the big bankers, indus- 
trialists and employers, are a grave 
source of radicalism, whereas the av- 
erage people, who are usually con- 
sidered untrustworthy in matters of 
leadership, are a source of substan- 
tial conservatism. This statement 
seems strange because it is contrary to 
general opinion as it is being moulded 
by the press. If we would believe 
what is constantly spread out for us, 
bolshevism is likely to spring from the 
downtrodden and ‘underprivileged. 
The idea that the upper crust is spon- 
soring a propaganda paralleling bol- 
shevism is seldom expressed. This 
element is always pictured as leaders, 
thinkers, progressives or conserva- 
tists. A program emanating from the 
working people demanding a 6-hour 
day would be branded as socialistic, 
radical, unsound, visionary and bor- 
dering on bolshevism or sponsored by 
bolshevism. All this derision has been 
heaped upon it although it is the most 
conservative policy imaginable when 
tested by American standards. The 
demand for a 6-hour day, of course, is 
a specific instance of a desire for relief 
by greater division of work, but no 
effort is made to show how this relief 
could be worked out. Much effort is 


G ‘calle int as it may seem, the so- 


directed at demolishing the superficial 
aspect of such ideas. To the contrary, 
the industrialist who advocates stabili- 
zation of production by intelligent 
planning and control is given a favor- 
able write-up. He is pictured as a 
modern patriot who would stave off 
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the calamity which might be brought 
upon us by the masses. 

It is nevertheless true, despite pub- 
lic opinion as moulded by the press, 
that the cry of the masses for shorter 
working days would, if heeded in 
principle, remedy the instability of 
business without destroying our form 
of government or violating the tra- 
ditional freedom upon which it is 
based. The program of regulation 
advocated by these industrial pa- 
triots will violate every fundamental 
concept of Americanism. It will put 
the sovereign rights of the people in 
the hands of industrial despots re- 
gardless of any power of veto on the 
part of the Government. There is no 
more virtue to be expected to be de- 
rived from an industrial oligarchy un- 
der government sponsorship than 
there would be from government-con- 
troled industry. The same avenue of 
corruption is open in either case and 
human nature has not been sufficiently 
improved to close it up. Taken as a 
whole, such a plan would parallel the 
action of Soviet Russia. It will de- 
prive the individual of his inherent 
right to express his character by the 
exercise of his creative instinct. Regu- 


‘lation is character repression. 


Regulation 


Modern scientists have achieved 
startling results by casting aside old 
axioms; Modern philosophers are 
making similar progress in renuncia- 
tion of tradition; economists are zeal- 
ous not to be blinded by preconceived 
ideas. The result is a bold and dar- 
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ing generation whose tendency is to 
shun the known in order to prove the 
unknown. We would defy the laws 
of society and nature to prove that we 
are not bound by any tradition or law. 
The law of supply and demand, which 
is merely the law of human nature 
whereby supply is stimulated by price 
which is the gauge of demand, is now 
being regarded as a haphazard and 
undependable regulator of produc- 
tion. Because we have chaotic pro- 
duction, competitive enterprise is de- 
nounced. Regulation is demanded. 
The fact that regulation is contrary 
to our traditional liberties is cast aside 
as of no consequence and incompatible 
with modern business and progress. 
There is one fact that remains the 
same, deeply embedded in human na- 
ture. It is responsible for this new 
spirit of independence of all that is 
ever considered settled. It is the fact 
of individuality. It is this fact which 
makes human beings require freedom 
of initiative to think and create as 
they please. All thinking is not 
straight thinking, and thus when our 
modern zeal to cast off the thoughts of 
our predecessors is allowed to run at 
too fast a pace, we fall into the error 
of throwing away the Magna Carta 
of the very liberty which we are striv- 
ing to assert by the act. Thus the 
law of supply and demand would go 
by the board because we think we 
must regulate production to restore 
order. It is very easy to reason thus. 
We make more goods than can be 
sold. What could be simpler than 
adjusting production to fit demand? 
Of course that means dumping the 
tradition, but what of that? We are 
not bound by tradition. Modern 
progress and big business demand 
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order. Order, once conceived to be 
attainable through the automatic ac- 
tion of human conduct, has failed. 
Regulation is therefore demanded. 
What could be more obvious? How 
silly to be bound by tradition. 

Thus Mr. Swope, a representative 
of industrialists, gets a great endorse- 
ment. The pleas of the workers are 
drowned by the dirision heaped upon 
them, and the great industrialist offers 
his own wisdom for the special treat- 
ment of their specific needs. Above all 
we are given to understand that un- 
employment is inevitable. Good will 
be made out of unemployment, how- 
ever, by the stabilizing effect of insur- 
ance which would have to be saved up 
when spending is too free and spent 
when it is not free enough. In addi- 
tion to that, “made-work”’ programs 
will be devised so that work fre- 
quently done during periods of infla- 
tion at high wages will be done dur- 
ing deflation at a great saving to the 
public purse and at the same time fur- 
nishing plenty of work for the unem- 
ployed. Though it is not specifically 
stated in the plan, Mr. Swope’s con- 
temporaries have added that wages 
for made-work would have to be low 
enough to make it an unpopular way 
of making a living or else it would 
ruin the country. Certainly that is 
true, but it all goes to show that the 
whole scheme is designed to retain 
the power of dictating profits in the 
hands of the capitalists. They have 
made no statement about keeping 
dividends down to a point where they 
would not be profitable or popular for 
the purpose of preventing specula- 
tion and opportunities to add more 
watered stock to the burden of the 




















working people. It goes to show why 
the upper crust is turning red. 


Equalize the Work Privilege 


The cry of the masses is for work 
and that does not mean made work. 
They are not interested in plans to 
limit production. They would use 
twice as much production if they could 
work with positive assurance and cer- 
tainty. They do not ask for shorter 
hours of work because of any lack of 
ability to use more goods but because 
they realize that they will never be 
able to buy more goods until unem- 
ployment is wiped out. Modern ma- 
chinery is now doing their work. 
They find their lives wasted because 
of being deprived of the only legiti- 
mate means of securing their neces- 
sities. 

What the industrialist terms over- 
production, the worker calls a failure 
of society to give him a chance to earn. 
As the worker sees it, he will never 
be able to earn the products that he 
can make with modern machinery un- 
til the work that remains for human 
hands is divided up. Because of the 
apparent superficiality of this plea we 
turn a deaf ear, preferring the care- 
fully chosen words of the intellec- 
tuals. They say the demands of the 
worker are not logical ; we can not find 
an average by adding up college pro- 
fessors, power-plant operators, et 
cetera, and dividing by their total 
number. Again they say that trained 
men can not be displaced tomake room 
for untrained men just to help unem- 
ployment; railway trainmen seniority 
rights can not be violated for such a 
“naive” idea as shorter working days 
to absorb more workers; certainly a 
slogan of 5 or 6-hour days will not 
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suffice for the remedy to end economic 
ills; there is no optimum working 
time. 

Every one of the above criticisms 
appeared in a leading popular jour- 
nal. If it is right to call a spade, a 
spade, it is right to call a red, a red 
and a lie, a lie. Some workers work 


‘by the day, and cthers by the week or 


month which is not the slightest bar- 
rier to equalizing the work privilege 
compared to the job of equalizing the 
production privilege, a matter which 
no “intellectual” has condescended to 
discuss. It might be asked in all fair- 
ness, how they propose to average 
steel rails with wheat, hogs, cotton, 
silk stockings? Having answered 
this, how will imports affect home 
limitation? As for trained workers, 
all of the 1929 crew who died or have 
passed the age limit (35) have been 
replaced by younger and better men 
who have been waiting around with 
the rest of the old crew ever since 
they were laid off. 


No More Difficult Than Regulating 


Production 


What is the difficulty of finding 
trained workers today compared to 
the job of finding trained intellectuals 
who can be trusted to formulate a 
long-time production program, or 
the job of electing honest politicians 
whose business it will be to approve 
of the men chosen for this purpose as 
well as to approve their plans? What 
is the difficulty of seniority and the 6- 
hour day compared to that of taxing 
people, who claim the privilege of 
working to provide for those who 
are thrust out of work because of ex- 
cessive claims? What is there “naive” 
or “oversimple” about the idea of re- 
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lieving unemployment by adjusting 
the work privilege to prevent over- 
lapping of opportunity compared to 
the idea that any set of men can take 
charge of the myriad conflicting inter- 
ests of country and do them justice? 

No matter what such a commission 
would do, there would be a conflict 
and they would be charged with be- 
traying the public trust. Their edicts 
would be violated. Martial law 
could not enforce them, and civil dis- 
obedience would be encouraged on 
every hand. Even if obedience were 
enforceable there is no earthly wis- 
dom great enough to formulate a plan 
of supply that will meet demand, and 
the processes of government control 
would be too slow to facilitate flexi- 
bility that would be necessary to avoid 
friction and waste. 

No plan of limitation will provide 
more work. By its very nature it 
means less. It means more unem- 
ployment instead of less and the only 
good it will do will be to enable the 
construction of public works to take 
advantage of cheap labor, while the 
capitalist will be enabled to continue 
the orgy of selling watered stock by 
reason of dividends which he will 
claim are necessary to preserve the 
credit of industry and stability of busi- 
ness. 


Be Not Deceived 


What is the insufficiency of the slo- 
gan of a 6-day week compared to the 
slogan of “regulate production”? If 
there is no optimum working time, is 
there any optimum production? Is it 
not strange that such criticism should 
be leveled only at one side of this 
problem? Anything is strange until 
the motive is seen. It is not beyond 
the bounds of probability that the 
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public press has a distinct weakness 
for the upper crust while proposing 
to give small tithes and charity to the 
lower. The danger of red, which they 
always see in the lower crust, does not 
appear in the upper crust because of a 
veil of green and gold. 

The theme of this article is that, 
strange as it seems, the demands of 
the wise, contrary to popular press 
propaganda, are foolishness, whereas 
the demands of the common people 
are fundamentally sound. To dis- 
cover this fact it will be necessary to 
apply the fundamental principles be- 
hind these two diverse points of view 
to a more discriminating test. First, 
we must not let our zeal to cast off the 
shackles of tradition blind us to the 
worth of some of its lessons. 

These lessons are not necessarily 
transitory and out of date. Big busi- 
ness has not necessarily outgrown 
laws made forty years ago when the 
baby industries were looked upon with 
misgivings, nor the ideals which were 
embedded in the Constitution for 150 
years. Again, we must not think that 
because the overspecific plea for a 6- 
hour day is too superficial, that it is 
“naive” or “oversimple.” The super- 
ficial aspect may conceal a precious 
gem. Let us not be deceived. Let 
us go behind superficiality. 


Prevent Overlapping of Rights 


Shorter working time equally en- 
forced would prevent an overlapping 
of human rights. Modern machinery 
and efficiency has so increased man’s 
productive ability that the custom of 
permitting one employee to do the 
work of many, constitutes an over- 
lapping of rights that can be remedied 
only by an equal division of work. 
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This is a fact that has been dis- 
counted so much that it should be 
emphasized. We are told that science 
and invention have increased the 
scope of human wants to such an ex- 
tent that more work is made. The 
fact remains that a human being can 
live upon as little as ever and that is 
what he has to do when business de- 
pression hits the country. 

Science has not ended depression, 
and until the thing that causes depres- 
sion is remedied, science and invention 
are only serving to intensify the sever- 
ity of depression. Shorter work dura- 
tion will not constitute a check on 
production; but, by eliminating un- 
employment, it will put the worker in 
position to earn wages and these will 
stimulate production to a degree that 
will represent his real demands or 
wants as limited only by his energy 
and ability in using the blessings of 
science, invention and natural re- 
sources of the country. 


Adjust Balances Without 
Unemployment 


By eliminating unemployment the 
phenomenon known as depression 
would be impossible. Depression is 
a progressive disintegration of busi- 
ness caused by a vicious cycle of fear 
when general deflation takes place. 
This vicious cycle consists of the (pro- 
ducing) employers’ fear of the con- 
sumers’ inability to buy and the con- 
sumers’ fear of the employers’ in- 
ability to maintain payrolls. This 
fear is not causeless. Security does 
not consist of foolish confidence 
or optimism. Failure of economic 
balance and inability to deflate to a 
level that will restore this balance 
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without fear is what we are dealing 
with. 

How can we deflate without this 
vicious cycle of fear? If we will de- 
stroy or eliminate one element of a 
cycle it ceases to be a cycle. Deflation 
of prices that will restore the eco- 
nomic balance by bringing commodity 
prices within the range of the consum- 
ers’ existing buying power can not be 
otherwise than a loss to the producer. 
This fact is inevitable as long as the 
law of supply and demand operates. 

When producers try to evade the 
necessity for deflation by restriction 
of production, there are always those 
who will not join a cooperative effort, 
hoping to take advantage of the vol- 
untary restrictions of others. This 
frequently results in actual increase of 
total production. To avoid this our 
constitutional rights would have to be 
voided so as to make effective limita- 
tion legal. But suppose it were made 
legal. Production would be cut to a 
planned volume, presumably what 
the people could pay for, with their 
known buying power. If this is to 
prevent the deflation which the pro- 
ducers are seeking, or if it is to re- 
store the old standard of profits, 
which he would love to think of as 
normal, it follows that more workers 
would be thrown out of employment; 
and that instead of the worker hav- 
ing the calculated buying power, he 
will have less, and the restrictions on 
production will therefore not prevent 
unemployment nor deflation. 


Deflation Without Unemployment 


Since deflation is necessary, in any 
event, to preserve the economic bal- 
ance, the producer must take his loss. 
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Taken as a whole it is only the loss 
of a temporary advantage made pos- 
sible by efficiency. But as efficiency is 
not static, no advantage is perma- 
nent; the blessings of the old efficien- 
cies must pass on to the people and 
new advantages obtained from new 
efficiencies. Only by this method can 
the national standard of living be 
raised and the economic balance be 
maintained. If the benefits of effi- 
ciency belong permanently to the in- 
ventor the world would go bankrupt, 
and this is actually what is threat- 
ening when deflation is necessary. 
Prices must be reduced to enable the 
people to buy. 

The fear of price deflation is to be 
minimized but not eliminated. There- 
fore, it is apparent that if the vicious 
cycle is to be broken, the break must 
be the consumer’s fear. If this is to 
be accomplished he will have to re- 
ceive the benefits of deflation without 
being threatened with unemployment 
and complete loss of income, or even 
a serious loss of income, such as would 
be if he were forced to live on insur- 
ance, doles, made work, or any part- 
time employment that is not based 
upon national equity. 

Employers can not be compelled to 
pay higher wages, or even to main- 
tain wage scales, nor to employ more 
people or to maintain their employees. 
Therefore, if the consumer’s income 
is to be protected from retrenchment 
of employers who are suffering from 
deflation, his only salvation is to know 
that deflation itself will correspond to 
any loss that he may sustain. To 
know this, the worker’s opportunity to 
share the existing work must be nor- 
mal. There is no way to make it so 
except to divide the existing volume 
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of work by declaring a national limit 
of work duration that will prevent un- 
employment regardless of the volume. 

With work so divided, each worker 
would realize that nothing could pre- 
vent him from getting his share of 
production, because, regardless of any 
cut in his time or pay, it would be nor- 
mal and the law of supply and de- 
mand would match it with deflation. 
Under these conditions the progres- 
sive disintegration would not be pos- 
sible, because underconsumption and 
destruction of the markets from that 
cause would not be progressive. On 
the other hand, as prices deflated, 
forcing the inefficient producer out of 
business, their business would fall to 
those who were more efficient and the 
buying power of the consumer would 
increase until he absorbed it all, at 
which point we would have attained 
stability or a balance of buying power 
with commodity price. 


Stability Guaranteed 


The gap that comes between the 
consumer’s pocketbook and market 
prices of commodities is insecurity of 
the buyer. By closing this gap defla- 
tion can do its work of restoring the 
economic balance and then the way is 
clear to forge ahead to any standard 
of living to which the people are will- 
ing to work. There is no limit to this 
standard. To set out to limit produc- 
tion because we are out of balance 
would simply mean political incom- 
petence to develop the great idea of 
free government. We have always 
believed that in a crisis we could get 
down to business and do the right 
thing. We shall not do so if public 
opinion does not find better guidance 
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than is now being delivered through 
the press. 

In the precise words of a popular 
critic, who believes some things to be 
impossible, we have the following ad- 
vice: “There is no national formula 
or panacea in reducing hours; the 
problem is not so simple as all that.” 
There are many things that can be 
done that are unbelievable and yet 
they can be accomplished by so simple 
a device as pushing a button. How- 
ever, like pushing a button, there 
must be something back of it. It took 
many years to work out the principle 
back of the electric button. Conse- 
quently we can not judge things by 
their appearance. The principle back 
of shorter working time as a remedy 
for economic instability is compara- 
tively simple but of very surprising 
and far-reaching effect. Moreover, 
the actual operation promises to be 
even more “naive and oversimple”’ 
than it has been pictured by its critics. 
The actual operation of this plan does 
not consist of cutting working time, 
but of guaranteeing security by that 
expedient. Knowledge of security is 
the thing that prevents the vicious 
cycle. The actual limitation of time 
is only the means of guaranteeing that 
security, but the means of the guaran- 
tee need not be applied when no in- 
security exists, that is, when no nation- 
wide unemployment exists. 

Brakes on automobiles are for 
safety, only to be used for checking 
the speed. We have had a lot of eco- 
nomic crashes in America because we 
have no safety device. America does 
not want to check production for se- 
curity because we are secure as long 
as we know that we have a well- 
organized plan that will positively 
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check the vicious cycle of unemploy- 
ment and retrenchment which causes 
depression. But we shall have to un- 
derstand what we are depending upon 
before we can derive confidence from 
it that will dispense with the necessity 
of making some application of this ex- 
pedient. 

The amount of application neces- 
sary will be inversely in proportion to 
the amount of faith we have init. We 
have part-time work today, which 
helps to spread labor; but there is no 
guarantee to wipe out unemployment 
by this means, and until there is such a 
guarantee it does not in any degree 
exemplify the operation of this plan as 
has been pointed out by the critics. 
Part-time work, without any definite 
and positive plan to eliminate unem- 
ployment, is only a part of the vicious 
cycle. A part-time worker will not 
buy what he is accustomed to buying 
even if price deflation makes it possi- 
ble. If the Government were to de- 
clare a plan to wipe out unemploy- 
ment to a_ half-convinced people 
without much preparation, the vicious 
cycle would end when the plan was 
carried out; but the revival would 
not take place any faster than the 
people realized that they were secure 
and that further restraint from buy- 
ing their normal needs was unwise. 

Once the public is convinced of the 
merits of guaranteeeing economic sta- 
bility, the old psychology of fear of 
deflation would be replaced by a feel- 
ing of confidence that would make 
actual reduction of working time un- 
necessary upon each recurrence of 
deflation. 


Nation-wide Time Limitation 


It will be seen that deflation is the 
friend of the consumer, and that it 
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will accomplish a remedy for over- 
production in a far more efficient 
manner than could ever be expected 
by arbitrary production control. As 
for profits, there would be an imme- 
diate saving of the waste caused by 
depression. Or, if we would compare 
it to the probable profits of regulated 
production as pictured by the Swope 
plan, presuming that the same dis- 
tribution of wealth were accom- 
plished, the profits would be reduced 
by the cost of the task of enforcing 
regulation. 

Regulating production and regulat- 
ing time limitation for employees pre- 
sent problems entirely different. 
There is only one kind of time while 
the kinds of production are unlimited. 
The danger of disobedience to a time 
regulation would be minimized by the 
prevalent and justifiable feeling to- 
ward a scab. It also requires two par- 
ties to make disobedience possible and 
the danger to the employer would not 
be a risk likely to be profitable to him. 

In case of regulation of volume of 
production, the great variety of prod- 
ucts and their sources presents a 
problem that no human intelligence 
can devise. Consequently, it would re- 
solve itself into a matter of judgment 
to which each separate interest could 
fairly take exception. For that rea- 
son regulation would not be popular 
and could only be enforced at great 
expense. In fact it would be a safe 
bet no amount of expense could insure 
even a reasonable degree of enforce- 
ment. 

Unlike the problem of enforcing a 
time regulation, only one party would 
necessarily be involved in such dis- 
obedience, although that party might 
reasonably be abetted by an unlimited 
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number of employees whose jobs de- 
pended upon the violation of regula- 
tions by their employer. 

Aside from all this, regardless of 
justice, equity or the greatest good of 
the greatest number, regulations run 
contrary to human nature. The sim- 
plest and least obtrusive regulation is 
the best. What could be more simple 
and unobtrusive than a guarantee to 
prevent overproduction and unem- 
ployment by cutting the employees’ 
working time on a nation-wide and 
uniform basis? It is so simple that 
it is dubbed “naive and oversimple.” 
Thus ever the critic has propounded 
its advantages in superlative degree. 
The only trouble with him is that he 
does not know what is needed or else 
he is influenced by shades of green and 
gold if not a distinct liking for the red 
in the upper crust. 

It should be clear that regulation of 
production would be the most expen- 
sive thing a government ever under- 
took to do, and that the purpose of 
the industrialists is to maintain price 
levels and profits for the stockholders, 
while the balance, after deducting ex- 
penses, will go to the payroll. Sucha 
plan will not restore the economic bal- 
ance. Regardless of the plan, further 
reductions of production would be 
necessary to prevent overproduction, 
the standard of living of the working 
people would be continually lowered 
and they would be reduced to a condi- 
tion of vassals, serfs and peons. 


Make It Possible for Every 
Worker to Buy 


Many people would doubt whether 
such a plan as time limitation for em- 
ployees on a national basis could be 
applied effectively at the present time 
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with unemployment apparently at its 
peak. They have hopes that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation will 
release credit that will thaw out 
our frozen assets and soon have the 
country on the way to normalcy again. 
That is probably right but there are 
some things which present very grave 
problems. 

Business is composed of something 
beside credit or money. There has 
been plenty of money in the country 
all the time, but it has been hoarded 
up because there was no profitable use 
for it. It was not available from pri- 
vate resources to thaw out the frozen 
credit because the owners could not 
see any prospects that would justify it. 
The new credit released will face the 
same problem but we hope with more 
courage. Prices are at a very low 
level. There will have to be give and 
take, because business can not operate 
at a loss. The total volume of busi- 
ness is low and will have to be built up. 
We are a creditor nation and can not 
afford to extend those credits in order 
to revive world trade. Therefore, it 
means doing without a crutch which 
we have leaned too heavily upon for 
many years. The R. F. C. may re- 
vive business, but there is hard sled- 
ding ahead. The R. F. C. can not 
maintain the economic balance or pre- 
vent another deflation. To suppose 
that the R. F. C. can prevent a repe- 
tition of deflation is to suppose that 
human nature has changed or to sup- 
pose that it had ceased to gamble on 
a sure thing. We will have another 
deflation if we ever rise. 

The best way to rise out of this de- 
pression is to take advantage of the 
liberation of credit as it comes by 
building a solid foundation upon 


which to reconstruct. The first thing 
to do is to present a plan. If we will 
present the plan of guaranteeing 
work limitation now, it will do away 
with the necessity for finding a for- 
eign market for surplus goods or the 
necessity for producing anything at 
all for the purpose of furnishing em- 
ployment to revive business. In other 
words, we would not be forced to tax 
our credit to stimulate a revival. 

That would be an enormous ad- 
vantage because too much credit is 
taxed to the breaking point now, in- 
cluding the public credit. As it is, we 
cannot revive without creating a de- 
mand which means that production 
must run ahead of demand. This is the 
reason the R. F. C. has become neces- 
sary, but the R. F. C. has not changed 
the fact that production must come 
first and it puts the risk of loss upon 
the Government. The result is that 
the Government upon which we de- 
pend is faced with the severest finan- 
cial test it has ever had. It can not 
make good unless the business revival 
is genuine. Instead of trying to put 
the people back to work by stimulat- 
ing credit for production, the workers 
should be put upon an equity. Once 
in this position, each and every 
worker would be in a position to buy 
spontaneously. The result would be 
a new era in American business. 


Reject the Revolutionary Plan 


If the plan of regulation of pro- 
duction is adopted, increasing taxa- 
tion and chronic unemployment are 
inevitable. It is a revolutionary plan 
and we would find that as the revolu- 
tion proceeded that it intensified. 
That is not a good prospect to be fac- 
ing. If we can put such revolutionary 
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ideas behind us for good, it will take 
a lot of the scare out of this country. 
All this country needs is assurance 
that the law of supply and demand 
can work. 

Acknowledging that from the point 
of view of a pessimist it would be an 
onerous task to put the plan for limit- 
ing working time into effect, no time 
will be better than now for that pur- 
pose. The difficulties in the way can 
mostly be remedied by education. 
With modern facilities, this can be 
done effectively and quickly, and if 
this logic is correct, the plan will be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm approaching 
religious fervor. The Government 
could announce a date upon which it 
proposed to put the plan into effect, 
and make all neccessary arrangements 
to see that it was carried out eff- 
ciently. 

The optimum working time neces- 
sary to wipe out unemployment could 
be judged, after making due allow- 
ance for business improvement grow- 
ing out of enthusiasm and confidence 
in the results. The plan should guar- 
antee to facilitate the readjustment 
by a prearranged and minutely organ- 
ized arrangement to facilitate plac- 
ing of the unemployed where they can 
best be used. 

It should further guarantee to take 
care of any shortcomings of the plan 
either by made work at standard 
wages or by further reduction of time. 
After the plan has been made effec- 
tive, the next step would be to increase 
the work duration at regular intervals 
as long as it did not result in unem- 
ployment on a national scale that in- 
dicated shortage of work. The first 
response to this program would de- 
pend upon the amount of preparation 
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and the amount of confidence engen- 
dered. In other words, the ratio of 
the initial optimum working time to 
that which they could normally main- 
tain without overproduction would be 
in proportion to the amount of confi- 
dence that could be promoted by the 
preliminary education and prepara- 
tion. Therefore, it is most important 
that very thorough preparation be 
made. 


Equalizing Work Opportunity 
Steadies the Whole Structure 


When this plan is in operation, it 
will be possible for the law of supply 
and demand to operate in ways that 
it has never been effective heretofore, 
because of a more or less chronic state 
of unemployment. If there were no 
unemployment in any industry an em- 
ployee in an industry that was on the 
decline, like the coal industry, could 
much more readily secure a job at 
some other trade, because there would 
be no barrier of chronic unemploy- 
ment which usually exists in any in- 
dustry at all times. This possibility 
of interplay between various indus- 
tries is very important, and the cause 
of long-continued overproduction in 
certain industries, such as agriculture 
and mining, is too cheap labor. 

This statement will be challenged 
because every mine operator and 
every farmer pays as much as he can 
afford for help. Nevertheless, if his 
help were to migrate to some extent 
to some more-favored industry, his 
own industry, as a whole, would cease 
to overproduce and, although he 
would pay more for his remaining 
help, he would get more for his prod- 
ucts and pay less for the goods he had 
to buy. 
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This plan would do no industry any 
harm, but would stimulate their mar- 
ket to a healthy position. The coop- 
erative restriction of production or 
bans on certain production such as is 
now being attempted is a very drastic 
procedure and results in endless dis- 
putes which go as far as the exercise 
of martial law. It has served to give 
us a foretaste of what regulation 
would mean if the principle were ap- 
plied to all products as it would have 
to be if production definitely takes 
that course. This foretaste ought to 
be enough. 

By eliminating all unemployment, a 
more definite relationship will exist 
between the payrolls and the com- 
modity price, which would serve to 
stimulate production and to check 
overproduction, thus automatically 
doing efficiently what we can not hope 
to do efficiently by arbitrary regula- 
tion. As for the employer or pro- 
ducer, some might think that his busi- 
ness would become profitless. That is 
not true, because no one wants to run 
a profitless business. Competition 
would be limited by: ability and effi- 
ciency. Business will be run only by 
men of superior ability and they will 
make profits that will be proportion- 
ate. The element of speculation will 
die out because stability does not at- 
tract speculation. 

The profits will be steady and if 
the ability is too mediocre, the em- 
ployer will quit and get a good job. 
Today there are many employers who 
would get a job if they could, but 
under the circumstances they stick to 
their profitless business and thus con- 
tribute to the general chaos. 

The stock-gambling business would 
be poor, and Wall Street would lose 


most of its commission business; but 
dividends would be more certain and 
stable than ever. Money that is now 
wasted in speculation by people who 
can not afford it would be put into 
homes and refinements that make life 
worth while. This, in turn, would 
stimulate demand, and our standard 
of living would depend upon how long 
we wanted to work and perhaps upon 
how much time we had to work after 
spending our money. Thus we see 
that the mysterious something for 
which they say there is no panacea can 
be demolished so that America can 
lead the way to the glorious freedom 
for which the foundation is laid, and 
upon which it is our privilege to build. 
The wisdom of the foundation of 
America is based upon the necessity of 
individuality to express itself, and this 
necessity never changes. We will not 
be satisfied with every luxury that 
science and invention can provide, un- 
less they permit freedom. We would 
not lock ourselves up to be fed. The 
art of government is to foster spon- 
taneous production by preventing the 
overlapping of human rights by a 
minimum of restraint. This can not 
be accomplished by production con- 
trol, but by the restoration of con- 
tinuous operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand through confidence 
that spontaneous demand will not be 
threatened by unemployment. This 
confidence can be guaranteed without 
actual limitation of rights, and it will 
be possible to break down the barrier 
to supply and demand between all 
kinds of production, and gear payrolls 
to commodity price, to the end that 
America, as a whole, will have a guar- 
antee of equity without restraint. 














UNIONS AND THEIR UNEMPLOYED 


RGANIZED labor’s outstand- 
ing human service this year has 
been relief for the unemployed. 

The problem unions faced was col- 
lossal—first, provision for their own 
membership; then huge relief funds 
for those who were not organized to 
meet this winter’s crisis. For the lat- 
ter, unions have led drives for funds, 
both public and private, in their own 
cities, states and also nationally, or- 
ganized local committees, served on 
them, constantly stimulated activity 
to provide for the unemployed. 

For their own membership union 
service has been direct care for those 
in need. The need has been immense. 
It could never have been met without 
the loyal, self-sacrificing cooperation 
of union members throughout the 
country. Unions had no adequate re- 
lief funds on which they could draw to 
provide for unemployed members. A 
beginning could be made in some cases 
from the union treasury, but beyond 
this every penny had to be raised by 
contributions or assessments from the 
membership. It is only because the 
entire membership has shouldered this 
gigantic task and taken responsibility 
upon themselves for their unemployed 
members that unions have been able 
to prevent so much suffering. 

Since the beginning to 1931, unions 
have had an average of 27 per cent of 
their membership out of work; 19 per 
cent more have been on part time. In 
some trades, such as building, unem- 
ployment has averaged as high as 54 
per cent for these fifteen months. This 
represents an average of over 800,000 
persons entirely without work con- 
tinually, most of whom would have 


been desperately in need but for the 
help given them by their trade unions. 
If individuals were counted instead of 
averages the unemployed would num- 
ber well over a million. 

A study made in Philadelphia in 
February shows what thirty unions 
have done for their members. The 
study was made by the Department of 
Social Economy and Social Research 
of Bryn Mawr College in coopera- 
tion with the Central Labor Union. 
The relief measures adopted by these 
unions are typical of union relief 
throughout the country in thousands 
of localities. 

Twelve Philadelphia unions have 
paid weekly unemployment benefits. 
Some of these benefit plans were 
started as early as December, 1930; 
others in January and February, 1931, 
still others in June last year. In all, 
$215,000 has been paid out in relief 
by these twelve unions alone since De- 
cember, 1930. These payments were 
made possible by collecting assess- 
ments from the membership, often at 
great sacrifice. Every fully employed 
member has been assessed, and in 
some cases those working only part 
time have contributed as well. Mem- 
bers of several unions pay 50 cents 
for every 8-hour day they work; 
others pay 2 per cent or even as high 
as 10 per cent of their total weekly 
pay. Members of one union pay 5 
cents an hour; another collects $10.50 
from each member for a full week’s 
work of 44 hours. These contribu- 
tions from members who themselves 
have lost heavily and are living on re- 
duced incomes are true evidence of 
trade-union spirit. 
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UNIONS AND THEIR UNEMPLOYED 


Unions have been able to give their 
unemployed members substantially 
more help than that given by the un- 
employed funds of the city. In Phila- 
delphia the usual contribution from 
the unemployment funds has been be- 
tween $4 and $4.50 a week for a 
family of five. The unions in general 
have given $5 for single persons and 
$8 to $10 for families, sometimes as 
much as $20 a week. 

Beside this direct relief, other 
unions have given relief in other 
forms. Insurance has been carried 
for members out of work, coal and gas 
bills paid, union dues kept up, doctors 
bills paid and prescriptions filled, re- 
lief given in the form of groceries and 
provisions, rent and clothing. In some 
cases where members were paying for 
homes, loans have been furnished to 
carry on the payments and prevent 
foreclosure. Hundreds of unemployed 
families received baskets of provisions 
at Christmas, and in cases where 
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unions were too heavily burdened by 
unemployment to give regular relief 
payments, members contributed for 
the Christmas fund. 

Other unions divide work time or 
give up one day’s work a week so that 
all may be steadily employed. In 
several cases the entire membership 
is kept at work by plans of this kind, 
although work available is often only 
2% to 3 days a week. Some organi- 
zations have been able to care for 
those in need by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

The following records from thirty 
unions show the various relief mea- 
sures used. The past year’s record is 
an outstanding achievement. But with 
increasing unemployment, funds are 
gradually being exhausted. We can 
not ignore the fact that even with the 
greatest loyalty and cooperation on 
the part of the membership, the bur- 
den will soon be too heavy to carry. 


Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers Local 401 


No full-time employment. 
20% employed part time. 
80% unemployed. 


Loan members money for dues if they fall behind the six-month limit. 


the treasury for this purpose. 


Money taken from 


Electrical Workers of America Local 98 


Relief plan: 
Assess those working: 
10% for the first four days. 
50% for over four days. 
Distribution of relief: 
Money given in lump sum: 
Married men, $8 per week. 
Single men, $5 per week. 


Tile Layers Union Local 6 


43% entirely unemployed. 
15% employed full time. 


42% employed from one to three days per week. 


Relief fund was started December 10, 1930. 
Relief Plan: 


Assess each employed worker 50 cents per day for an 8-hour day. No charge unless work 
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is for a full day. Business agent collects assessment. Man working must report to 
union office, and employers must notify the union when they put a man to work. 
Amounts (total) from December 10, 1930, to February 6, 1932 (received from assessments 
plus donations from the employers at Christmas in 1930): 
$3,987.20 paid in. 
3,949.96 paid out. 
$37.24 balance. 
Number who have received relief: 104 different members, 
Payment of dues: 
$2,117 has been taken from the treasury to pay the outstanding dues (per capita tax to 
the International). 


Form of relief: 
Electric bills paid, food, coal. Union started to pay rent, but found that it only encouraged 


the landlords to insist upon more immediate payment, when they knew that the union 
would take care of it. 


Method of payment: 
After each meeting the members who are in need are requested to wait. Members of the 


relief committee interview them, and the business agent makes a report. Members sign 
for all relief given. 


Marble Masons Local 61 


Unemployed: One-third of membership. 
Relief plan: 
Assess each employed member 50 cents for each eight hours worked. Money distributed to 
those out of work. 
Plan has been in effect since June, 1931. 
Amount of relief thus given: $3,400. 
Number of people who have received relief: 60. 
Amount given each person: $5 limit per man per week. 


Tile and Marble Helpers 
Unemployed: Three-fourths of membership. 
Relief plans: 
1. First took $2,000 out of treasury and distributed as relief. 
2. Now assess employed members 10 cents per day. 
Method of distribution: 
Committee visits homes and reports. Relief given in the form of coal, payment of rent, 
electric light, gas and groceries. No cash is given out. 


International Union of Operating Engineers 
Unemployed, 19%. 
Part time, 47%. 
Full time, 34%. 


Relief plans: 
1. Assess employed members $2 per month to carry the dues of those who are out of work. 


All members have $1,000 life insurance policy and $500 death benefits. Assessment makes 


it possible to keep these up. 
2. Are trying to get employers to consent to stagger the work. Crew could thus work 


every other week. 
Have been successful in dealing with the largest contracting firm in Philadelphia, and 


now have 60 men working under this arrangement. 
In one plant have been successful in getting four 6-hour shifts instead of three 8- 


hour shifts. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union Local 4 
Unemployed, 1234%. 
Part time, over 124%4%. 


Relief: 
Voluntary contributions take care of the needy. Amount of relief given depends upon need. 


Employment Exchange: Rotate; those out longest get the job. 
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Newspaper Pressmen’s Local 16 


Not sure of unemployment figures. 
Relief plan: 
Give up one day’s work out of the normal six-day week. Let unemployed worker work 
that day. 
Case cited of one man with ten children who had $10 left to last him until he could get 
a job. Was also supporting two relatives, and had heretofore had steady job. 


International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers Local 14 


Unemployed, 62%. 
Part time, 16%. 
Full time, 22%. 
Have a central employment agency. 
Industry or rather trade particularly hard hit because of technological change in the way 
of decreased and inferior quality of insulation. Power plants are about the only jobs to hire 
many men in their construction. 


Sheet Metal Workers’ International Local 19 


Unemployed, 50%. 
Part time, 45%. 
Full time, 5%. 
Relief plans: 
1, Carry unemployed members’ national dues for 15 months. 
Source: Money from the treasury. Expected to pay the money back and refinance the 
next fellow. 

Many members are suffering because of bank failures. One had $2,800 invested in two 
banks and lost all but $200 of it, 

Secretary discussed a “furniture racket” being carried on in Philadelphia. Cited case of 
one of their men who was out of work and evicted from his home. He had his furniture 
stored in a storehouse and moved in with relatives. Two months later he received a 
notice informing him that he would have to remove his furniture as the company had had 
the mortgage on the property foreclosed, and were moving out. A bill for $25 was enclosed, 
covering hauling (supposedly free), storage, taking the furniture upstairs and bringing it 
down again. The man, of course, was unable to pay and the union advanced him the money 
to save his furniture. Apparently this is a racket as the same group has a second-hand 
furniture store downtown and are evidently profiteering from the conditions of the present 
depression. 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 


Unemployment, 3%. 

Part time, 70%. 

Full time, 27%. 

Relief plan: Has been in effect for eight months. 

Assessment of 2 percent of weekly earnings. Separate funds for men and girls. Girls have 
been forced to abandon plan because of lack of work in their group. Men’s fund still 
continuing. 

Before this plan of assessment was in effect, the union helped out their needy members 
by contributions, from the treasury. Very little given out in this fashion, however, and 
no accurate figures. 

Amount of relief that has been given: $1200. 

Total number of people receiving relief: 40. 

Amount given to each member: about $5 weekly. 

Members are averaging only about 24 days of work per week. 

Many members are hard hit by bank failures. 

One unemployed member is trying desperately to keep his two children in high school. 
The children are anxious to remain and graduate. The secretary interviewed the em- 
ployer and the employer replied that it was foolish to give the children an education anyway, 
let them work instead. 
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Elevator Constructors’ Union Local 5 

25% unemployed at present time. 

Relief plan: Has been in effect since November 2, 1931: Assess all employed members 5 per- 
cent of all they earn in the elevator industry. This amount is collected weekly, and dis- 
tributed equally among the unemployed members. Amount of each averages around $8 to 
$10, though it has gone as low as $5 in one instance. 

Two-week waiting period before receive relief. 

Paid in form of cash, 

Started paying November 17, 1931. 

Unemployed members must report and sign card twice a week. 
Total amounts paid out: 


November 17, 1931 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
January 5, 1932 
January 12, 
January 19, 
January 26, 
February 2, 
February 9, 
February 16, 1932 


International Association of Machinists District Lodge 1 


25% unemployed. 
90% of others employed part time only. 


Relief plan: 
Pay dues of members out of work by giving them unemployment stamps. Formerly allowed 


only six stamps a year, but time has now been extended indefinitely. 
Are not expected to repay when do obtain work. 
At Thanksgiving and Christmas gave financial aid and food, from voluntary contribution 
and $400 from the treasury. 
Men are “getting along” by selling apples, doing odd jobs, house to house sewing-machine 
repairs, repair watches, garage work, and some even went down to the wharves to work. 


Elevator Operators 
40% unemployed. 
Have taken a little money out of the treasury to take care of the most needy cases, but 
have no idea of how much. 
Are busy now fighting wage cuts. 


Photo-Engravers Local 7 (9 cities included in Local 7) 


Unemployed, 26%. 
Part time, 62%. 
Full time, 12%. 
Relief Plan: 
Assessment from $2.20 for 25 hours of work to $10.56 for 44 hours of work a week. Exemp- 
tion for 20 hours of work, 
Number receiving relief: 168. 
Relief given in the form of cash—all get $20 per week. ($60 per week minimum wage) 
Limit supposedly 20 weeks, but has been extended in most all cases. One man has been re- 
ceiving benefits since February, 1929. 
$3000 per week is now being given out in the form of benefits. 
Are doing this in an attempt to uphold the standard of living of the group. 
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International Molders’ Union 


43% unemployed at present time. 
Number increasing all the time. A plant just closed down last week. 
$700 to $800 has been distributed in relief, but nothing is being done now because so 
many of the men are out of work. The above money has been raised entirely by voluntary 
contribution. Relief took the form of dues payment. Very little direct relief has been given 
because not enough men are working to pay. 
Union has $500 death insurance. Must receive 15 cents a week from each man to keep 
policy going. A matter of law. If a man can not pay, his insurance must be suspended. 
At present, the only form of relief is to paste stamps in book to keep up insurance policy. 
Money contributed by those who are working. 


Joint Board of the Cloak and Suit Workers of I. L. G. W. U. 


Relief scheme: 

242 cents of the 10 cents weekly dues goes into an unemployment benefit fund which is 
administered by the joint board. If a member shows that he is in need of money the 
local board decides the amount they think is adequate. 

Overtime is allowed only if it is a special order and a shop may not have more than four 
overtimes in a week of an hour’s duration; and then all must be given an opportunity to 
work overtime. In slack seasons the men work cooperatively, that is, the money that a 
certain group in the shop will make is divided equally even though perhaps only one man 
may have worked the week. 

Six or seven years ago earnings ranged from $65 to $100 a week. Now the earnings are 
$47 on an average. 

A member 50 years of age has been out of work for 2% years. He has four married 
children but they are unable to help him. Of the four children who are home, the older 
child is working and the other three are still in school. The house has been sold for non- 
payment of loan and they have been unable to pay rent for over a year. They have no coal 
in the house. They sit around wearing sweaters and coats. The Lloyd Committee grants 
them $6 a week. Most of their furniture has been taken and they are unable to rent rooms 
for no one wants a room in a cold house. The milkman stopped giving milk long ago. Rela- 
tives have given some money but it has helped them only temporarily. Credit at the grocer’s 
is no longer good. 


Upholsterers Local 77 


Unemployment 40%. 
All the rest are on part time, for there is equal division of work. 
Relief: 
During the strike that lasted six months, carfare was given and they were still giving car- 
fare to members to come and look for work. 

The man has lost his home. He is now living with his wife and child at his wife’s mother’s. 
They can hardly provide for themselves but allow them to stay in the house. He receives 
an order from the Lloyd Committee, amounting to $3.50 but all that goes to the child. As a 
consequence he goes without food very often. Other members in much the same condition. 
No homes—no future. 


Carpet Workers 890 


Unemployment: The union follows the policy of dividing work and at present men are work- 
ing two days in six weeks. 

Relief: 
$1,700 has been distributed. Took all they had in the treasury and gave it out. 

The fortunate ones are keeping the ones who haven’t anything. The business agent him- 
self has been giving $10 a week to one of the members of his family. Five members in the 
last three months have lost their homes. One member approached the business representa- 
tive to ask if he would cash a check for $129.29. He had just cashed in his insurance policy. 
He has three children and hasn’t worked four days since last October. Now his bank ac- 
count has been depleted. One family has split up. The man has gone to his folks where the 

father is also out of work and the wife and child have gone to her family. Another member 
who has eight children has lost everything, including his home. Probably it will be six 
months, however, before he will be dispossessed. He receives $4.63 from the Lloyd Com- 
mittee and has been given $100 from the union. He refinanced his home twice. His only 
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brother, who has two children, is getting only two days a week and he is also keeping his 
mother so that he is unable to help the man. The neighbors are taking care of the children. 
The carpet industry has been very bad for the last two years and slow since 1927. On the 
average the mills are working 2 percent of capacity. The mills that make a cheaper grade 
of carpets are working about 40 percent. During the peak, the members made very good 
wages, sometimes as high as $90 a week and even as much as $100 to $125 a week. During 
1930 very few asked for aid, but in 1931 more kept requesting help. Now about 70 percent 
of the members are absolutely up against it and 30 percent perhaps can manage for a little 
while longer. 


International Ladies Garment Workers Union—Joint Board of Waist and 
Dressmakers 


Unemployment: 

20% totally unemployed. 

50% are working part time. 

30% are totally employed. 

The part-time workers get about two or three days a week, sometimes four days. 
Relief: 

Contributions are taken in very needy cases. No fund has been established because the 
market here is not fully organized. Also the union is in no financial condition to estab- 
lish a relief fund. 

There is a strict enforcement of equal division of work. No employer may freely dis- 
charge his employees. Overtime is not permitted until all the machines in the shop have 
been filled up. This is a part of the agreement. 

The union members are better off than the nonunion and the same is true of the union 
employers. They do not engage in speculative work but rather figure out all cost before- 
hand. 

75 percent of the members are women, younger girls who live at home. However, a 
number of married women have entered into the market since the depression. 


International Association, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, Rod 
Workers Local 405 


Unemployment: 90%. 

3 percent are working full time and 7 percent part time. Two months ago practically all 
were working. The cause of this large unemployment is the closing down of the work on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Philadelphia Electric. 70 percent of the membership 
were on these two jobs. 

Relief: 
The union is unable to assist its unemployed members because of losses in the Franklin 

Trust. 

The foremen, who are members of the union, at their own discretion have doubled the 
size of the crews working so that more have at least a few days of work. 

One member lost two homes that he was buying. Two or three have received loans on 
furniture. Twenty percent of the members owned automobiles two years ago. Now only 
one man has a car. The business agent himself has loaned out $700 in the last three months. 
Three members have offered to sell policies to him. One offered him a $900 policy that 
would be paid up in two more years for $150. The speculators had offered him $100. 
Another drew out all he had in a policy that would have been paid up in four or five years. 
There has been no wage cut. 


Riggers and Machinery Movers 
Unemployment: 3314% 
Relief: 
Voluntary contributions are taken now and then to help members who are in need. 

At the end of September, 1931, only 15 percent were working. The 6624 percent who 
are now working have been on the job since the first of the year. They have no stagger 
system because not all the members are qualified in the same way. Some are able to do 
only the loft jobs and others the ground jobs. 

Some of the members have sold small articles by canvassing from house to house. Several 
have done city road work, working three days a week at $3.50 a day. 
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International Typographical Union Local 2 
Unemployment, February 12, 1932: 10%. 
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From January 8, 1931, to February 12, 1932, $29,505 has been paid in the form of benefits. 


Relief 

Number Total 

Date unemployed amount 
jon. 2; 20. 58 $318 
ene $1 444 

— ee 81 446 

nn a ee 83 462 
a ee ee ee 80 446 
iicicicatuwcnnis $1 450 
Sa rere 74 410 
Sisittsemebececaaim 87 480 
PG Miccenibnccnenneien 78 438 
Didi teehasocsas 67 376 
ET Oe Oe 59 328 
iiviicssicctutoretons 54 296 
BRS Bitescitcoseuiaicn 56 306 
EE ETES 65 358 
Wiiidisscvessmecsacen 57 314 

ic enacctncnctivesdehtaiaiakes 75 412 
icithipecusiintetindaitdtuntiag 67 372 
a es See 76 426 
is 79 438 
ee 80 444 
eer eae nee 75 414 
NE: Bisse etesens 87 484 
Pivinetnneicuolcncbie 86 476 
Wigiinketcioiaanticn 94 528 
De Dikscieos 105 588 
asinine enennoneeben 112 630 
Ee Bae eee Ne 110 618 

We iciistcsnemsees 110 618 





Number Total 
Date unemployed amount 

RRS EEE 95 $532 
eae 93 518 

_ eae 73 412 
eee 74 414 
ee 36 212 
Diiathccccccnusncn 91 516 

_— 65 366 
ers 68 382 

SO: Sic Ricicatnescotrducsiraseanbetet 84 460 
EE ree 94 610 

__ ena ee 92 594 

30 98 632 
WS Baiciionotamnnniin 98 638 
"i eatedhantaaniciimp nama 102 668 
ee ane 104 689 

27 107 707 

:  Wicsnivonanantd 115 1,330 
Diicuiciedanaeunnes 116 770 

DR istelniacecaaonme 117 759 
ee 120 786 

SR: Ty WR ices 97 655 
Diitd dees 96 638 
a ee 110 724 
Peitcktncubdnetces 135 885 
ERE 132 736 

Pee “OSes te 143 788 
ins canine 147 764 








Payments were omitted on June 26, 1931, and July 17, 1931. 


Plan: 


Each member is assessed 1 per cent of his salary. The assessment has since been raised to 
2 percent. There is no waiting period, but no one may be a recipient who was not a mem- 
ber when the fund was established. This reservation was changed by recent referendum 
vote, qualifying one who has been a member in good standing for a year. Less than three 
days work a week constitutes out of work. Number of weeks for receiving payments is 
indefinite. The benefits average $6 for a man with a family and $4 for a single man, to 
$7 for a married man to $5 for an unmarried member. The amount of relief is determined 
by the amount that is paid in by the members, so up to the present time the union has taken 
care of its own members. 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Paint- 
ers District Council 21 


Unemployment: 
Two-thirds unemployed. 
A large number of the other one-third are working part time. 

Relief Benefits: 
No plan. 

The percentage working is so small that they could not assess themselves to take care of 
the rest. They are fortunate to be working. When a person is in need, a collection is taken. 
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When a death occurred, each one was assessed 50 cents and the beneficiary received $200 
in addition to the benefits paid by the general office. Balance was used to aid those in need. 
This was carried during 1930 and discontinued at the end of January, 1931. 

On painting jobs of the large buildings perhaps twenty men will be used, whereas several 
years ago they would have had 100 men on the job. The bankers are forcing the contractor 
to keep the payroll down. In Philadelphia taxes are not collected as long as the structure 
is still a project, that is, as long as no revenue is received from rentals. It is of some ad- 
vantage to prolong construction over a longer time than is ordinarily considered necessary. 

Unemployment is not much different from last year at this time. However, its effects are 
more acute because the men have reached the end of their resources. 


International Longshoremen’s Association Local 1116 


Employment: 16 per cent are working daily. 
By the nature of the shipping industry the work is divided among all the members. 
Quite a number of the members have gone to a Shelter Home on 18th and Hamilton. One 
instance was cited that one man who was working was taking care of fifteen people. 


Journeymen Plumbers and Gas Fitters Local 590 


Unemployment: 50 per cent. 
Relief: $20,000. 
Scheme: 

Each man paid 5 cents per hour while he was working. The amount of money that was col- 
lected was divided equally among those unemployed. This plan was adopted late in 1930 
and continued for about a year. The average amount paid out was from $8 to $10. The 
lowest amount allowed was $5. If this was not enough to pay $5 to everyone, it was given 
to as many as possible and those who were omitted received their share the next week. 
However, the conditions became such that those who were working perhaps had been out 
for a long time and were so deeply involved that it was impossible to ask them to pay 
into the fund. So it has been discontinued. 

An attempt is made to regulate the jobs and give them to those who have been longest 
unemployed. However, it is unconstitutional to have a list. Wages have not been reduced 
yet. Some have been fighting for it, that is, the master plumbers; but there has not been con- 
certed effort. However, the business agents have to check the jobs all the time to see that 
the agreements are not being broken. On a job such as the one at 16th and Filbert, ten 
years ago 200 men would have been required. Today 85 were employed at the peak. The 
advanced methods of installations make it possible for five men to do in eight hours what 
would have been accomplished by five men in a week. 


Pocketbook Makers Union 


Unemployment: No total unemployment. 
Work is divided so that everyone gets from two and a half to three days a week. 
Relief: $7,000 was distributed (taken from the treasury). 

Since the depression, the industry has reduced wages amounting to 12 per cent. Roughly 
there were fourteen property owners in the membership and all have lost their life’s earn- 
ings in their homes. Thirteen members have been evicted. They have moved in with other 
people or have gone into rooming houses. In some of the families, the children are not nour- 
ished properly. They have borrowed until their capacity has been exhausted. One member 
who is a sample maker, one of the most skilled workers in the trade, showed a book she had 
just received for a loan on her furniture. Her husband has not worked steadily for three 
years. He is a painter. They are trying to keep organized and teach that the cause of the 
depression is the social system and not because of membership in a union. 


Plasterers International Association of the United States and Canada, 
Operative Local 8 
Unemployment: 75 per cent. 
Relief : $21,000 in the form of loans. 


The total number of loans is about 637; 337 received one loan, 200 a second loan, 80 a 
third loan and 20 a fourth. The average amount has been $25. 
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Scheme: 

The loan fund was built up by assessing each member 50 cents for every full day he 
worked. The ass¢ssment was continued for nine months beginning February, 1931. This 
plan was designed to be a permanent fund. A member who wishes to receive a loan makes 
application. The committee administering the fund investigates the case before any money 
is given out. Dues and death benefit tax are withdrawn provided consent is given. Pay- 
ments are $1 per day for each day the recipient of the loan works until the sum is fully paid. 

During this period no man may earn more than $39 a week, that is three days a week 
that he is permitted to work. This agreement was made in order to divide the work. There 
is no definite expiration date for this plan. When a man is in arrears in payment of dues 
he is given a work permit. 


Bricklayers Union 


Unemployment: 91 percent. 
Of the 9 percent who are employed, about 7 percent are working part time. 
Relief administered: 

In 1930, $1 a week was assessed each member for a five-week period just before Christ- 
mas to fill Christmas baskets. Now each one who is working contributed 50 cents for every 
day he is on the job to keep up the dues and insurance payments of the members who are 
unemployed. When a member is three months behind, his dues are paid up. 

Wages are now under discussion. The employers have not stated definitely whether 
they would demand a cut or not. Bankers are bringing pressure to bear to reduce costs 
wherever it is possible. The feasibility of rotating work was defeated by both the member- 
ship and the employers. The officers wanted to have a minimum of three days a week that 
a man might work but the employers replied that they would divide the work as they saw fit. 
The business agents are going to the contractors, asking them to put on extra men; if they 
need ten bricklayers, to use twenty instead. 


American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


Unemployment: 20 percent. 
Relief 
Total amount: $54,637.35. 
Christmas baskets, December, 1930: $3,747.03. 

The systematic relief from January, 1931, to February 15, 1932, amounted to $50,890.32. 
Of this, $33,826.77 was spent on grocery orders and milk bills of the individual members. 
A grocery order averaged $4 a week. The remainder, $17,063.55, was used to pay gas and 
electric light bills, to furnish coal for some of the more needy families, to finance a block 
party, to purchase articles of clothing, including shoes, hose and pants, to pay rent bills and 
room rent for several members, a number of doctor’s bills and prescriptions and expenses 
of moving several families. By far the most predominant item in the ledger was gas and 
electric accounts. The amounts were rather small, ranging from 90 cents to $2. Only when 
a bill had run several months did it amount to over $5. 

Plan of relief: 

An assessment of 2% percent of weekly wage of each member was made for a period 
from about January, 1931, until September, 1931. At the present time about 25 families are 
receiving grocery orders of $4 per week. From March, 1931, to July, 1931, 300 were given 
$4 grocery orders a week. Besides the union has paid gas, electric, milk, shoe and coal bills 
for various of the members. Members are carried even if they have lapsed in payment of 
dues. 

The loan fund is used for rents, building and loan payments and taxes. No money is 
lent on cars. Before the loan is made, the party is required to bring in the papers for which 
the money is to be used. 

The relief fund is about depleted. Members were recently asked to donate 10 cents, If 
all responded they could carry on the relief they are now giving for several more weeks. 

A great many of the members purchased homes during the time they were receiving very 
high wages. Now a great number are losing them because they are unable to meet payments. 
The veterans in the organization have borrowed to the limit on bonus payments. The union 
has helped them with filling out papers of application for these loans. This was a fruitful 
source of revenue for the first year. Many of the members have also had to allow their 
insurance policies to lapse. 
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TRADE UNION RELIEF TO MEMBERS— 
Employment 
; Total 
Name of union given 
Total | Full-time | Part-time Un- $215,150 
Mem. | employ’t | employ’t | employ’t | plus food 
1. Bridge, Structural and Ornamental |........].......... 20% . ae 
Iron Workers Local No. 401. 
EE Se A Se A i, ae 
Be Fee I SPIE NO, Dinccccieeeiswccdescccees 16% 41% 43% $3 ,949 .96 
i ee I, GD oo oe 5.6.4. 5.6 Be sis v0-s's ene ee ban ceehenenne eee 33% $3,400.00 
ee as ae Sinise wars won cha segimacegelne seecaeac 76% $2,000.00 
6. International Union of Operating En- |........ 34% 47% et Ele ae 
gineers. 
7. Printing Pressmen and Assistants |........].......... 13% Ui: Ree 
Local No. 4 
gE EO SR, Se ee es 
9. International Association of Heat and|........ 21% 17% | Ee 
ag Insulators and Asbestos Local 
14. 
10. Sheet —— Workers International |........ 5% 45% MS. Esceeksssescn 
No. 
11, International Brotherhood of Book- | ......|. 27% 70% 3% $1,200.00 
binders 
12, Elevator Constructors’ Union No. 5...|........]........cc)ecccececee 25% $10,758.00 
13. International Association of Machinists|........ 8% 67% eee 
No. 1. 
eT ae A Sera: ieee re a ee ee 
15. Photo-Engravers Local No. 7.........]........ 12% 61% 27% $60,000.00 
Ra a ee eae 43% $700-$800 
17, Joint 4 and Dressmakers |........ 30% 50% a ee ere 
LLG 
18. Joint Rim ee) Sea, Sees Cece eee, Ce ane 
G. V 
Bs MRI EMI BIR. 00s 5:6.5.09'6 5000 ]s vccees cleescpsiowen 60% i re 
Be SE ID IG Oo oe cc o65.0cabenaceeacleseneecesis 3% 97% $1,700.00 
Re A ne Seen 3% 7% ag SES are 
Ba, WEE BENG PEMCNINETY DEOVEED, «occ loc c cc cccfosdoseccesfelncscceses yo A eee 
23. oo; ee WORN URIOD 1. oii. o sds views cccundedcccevens 10% $29,505.00 
No 
24, a... Xo of Painters, Decorators |........].......... Many a See 
and Paperhangers. 
25. lonanenet a ccaeea Se ree Be ising ce ekew eran sees 
tion No. 1116. 
26. — am Peers Gnd Fitters |... 5. fo cscccccwchessecccess 50% $20,000.00 
27. paabebeck Ee Seen, aera nese BO... Resear cess $7,000.00 
28, Plasterers’ International Association...|........)........../eccceceees 77% $21,000.00 
EOE ne See 2% 7% i ae ee 
30. American Federation of Full-Fashioned |........]..........].......-2e}-- 20% $54,673.00 
Hosiery Workers. 
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Relief History of unemployment 
Bencht L - ; Assessments : 
per wk. plus oan Other aid '$50/M - Treas. 6 months to 2 year usual period 
ideedaeGnine ees. eee ee Pere 
a, Pre) See 10% 4 da. |........ 
50% over 4 
i | Bae ce Dues 50¢8 hr. da.| $2,117 | Started Dec. 10, 1930. 
a eg ee See reer ee. SO¢8 he. ds.|........ Started June, 1931. 
ee Peer eee 10c a day $2,000 | First took from treasury; now assessment 
ee SO Dues $2 per mo. |........] Life insurance for all members kept up. 
eer ee eer Tere For need a ee 
Re ED. 5s Solos sa newexnwson fe f 2 eee 
SE RR APRS FTES COREA arene “Se ANRC are den ene Union struck by technological change 
in depression. 
sbdeacme. EEE EERE ee | 
dues 
Re Sc os ek Ue an 2% week |........ Separate funds men and girls; latter 
abandoned. In effect since June, 1931. 
_. Ree ere ee 5% of all |........ Since Nov. 2, 1931, 
earnings 
Ce ee eee Dues Xmas. | Voluntary $400 
iitemest bh seubeeeen For need -seeeeeeee--| Small | Took money from treasury for most 
needy cases, 
A Site eS, Spree ie tev ok a er Limit 20 weeks extended indefinitely. 
$10.50 week 
Oe eee ee ee Life Ins. Dues | Voluntary |........| Nothing being done now; too many out. 
Spee ae eet Shee For need Voluntary j........| Work is divided. 
EO Tee: aaa For need 2'4c of 10c j........ 
dues weekly 
WAR cdewsavcaeronioen Car fare Pe AR 
re, eee For need Voluntary | $1,700 | Members divide work. $1,700 taken 
from treasury. 
a ee Needy Li a 
a ee? fate ore 2% of salary|........ Since Jan. 8, 1931. No waiting but 1 
year employment. 
a ee ee Needy and Voluntary |........| Too small per cent working for plan. 
dues Try to help. 
_.. . i ES See ee Rees. Beciccee Started late in 1930. Discontinued— 
too heavy burden. 
ME gk ise ke Miers lei ods $7,000 | Work divided so that every one gets 
from 2% to 3 days a week. 
ie Rid sks 2 ene ...+...-.| From Feb. 1931, 637 loans given. Work 
divided, no member allowed more 
than 3 days. 
OT ee ee Dues Ins. 50c day ..+++++.}| 1930, $1 a week assessed when working; 
now 50 cents a day. 
Coal, gas, etc.| To poe i) nn ee 300 helped every week, March to Sep- 
4 groc. $150 tember, 1931; now 25. 


























WHAT CANNERIES 


MEAN TO WOMEN 


Mary ANDERSON 


Director, Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


"Fen responsibility for family 


meals has always been women’s 

job. The canning industry is, 
consequently, of particular interest to 
women from two standpoints: It sup- 
plies housekeepers with an increasing 
proportion of the food they serve, and 
it gives jobs to other women who must 
earn their livelihood, among whom 
are many whose financial help is nec- 
essary if their families are to have 
the food they require. 

Centuries before the possibilities of 
canning food were even considered, 
women augmented the immediate win- 
ter food supply by the drying of cer- 
tain of the products of the summer 
harvest. Later it was discovered that 
salting and pickling processes could be 
used to preserve foods. The history 
of the canning industry differs from 
that of some others that have changed 
the function of women workers from 
home producers of articles to supply 
immediate family needs, to employees 
creating the same articles in a man- 
managed factory. Although drying, 
salting and pickling were home proc- 
esses, the home canning of food did 
not take place until after the commer- 
cial canning of food was established. 

The preserving process by means of 
heat alone has been known only a little 
more than a century, having been dis- 
covered by a Frenchman, Nicolas Ap- 
pert, during the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Appert’s process 
was similar to that used by home can- 
ners today—heating glass jars of food 
in pans of hot water to a required 
temperature. 


The canning industry in the United 
States started with Ezra Daggett and 
Thomas Kensett, who canned salmon, 
lobster, and oysters in New York in 
1819, and with William Underwood 
of Boston who, in 1820, preserved 2 
number of foodstuffs, largely for the 
export trade. It was not, however, 
until the period of the Civil War that 
the demand for canned goods ex- 
ceeded any supply that could be met 
with the available equipment and work 
methods. Two problems came to the 
fore—that of replacing the costly 
hand-made tin container with a 
cheaper machine-made receptacle, and 
that of devising some method of 
shortening the time of the sterilizing 
or “processing” of the food by an in- 
crease in the temperature of the boil- 
ing bath. These needs gradually were 
met, the first through the invention of 
can-making machinery and the second 
temporarily helped through the use 
of calcium chloride and finally solved 
through the invention of the retort or 
pressure cooker. 

These problems no longer existing, 
a rapid growth of commercial canning 
took place in the last two decades of 
the past century. The extent of the 
change brought about through the in- 
troduction of machinery is shown in 
the following statement from a pub- 
lication of the National Canners As- 
sociation: “In 1879, the average num- 
ber of employees in each cannery was 
about 60, and an average of 7 horse- 
power was required to operate the 
machinery. Forty years later, in 
1919, the average number of em- 
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ployees was only 20, but the power 
used had increased to an average of 
about 43 horsepower. Machinery 
not only reduced the labor force by 
two-thirds, but at the same time 
greatly increased the output per 
plant.” 

Recent and complete cannery statis- 
tics on numbers of wage-earners, for 
cases and value of products canned, 
are not available. The biennial cen- 
sus of manufactures groups a number 
of individual canning products with 
certain noncanning industries, so an 
exact estimate of the scope of the in- 
dustry can not be secured. The decen- 
nial census of occupations gives little 
assistance in reckoning canning wage- 
earners, as the enumeration is made in 
April, a low-ebb period of canning 
productivity. Perhaps as adequate an 
estimate of canning productivity as 
can now be reached are the figures 
quoted by the National Canners As- 
sociation for 1929, in which year 
7,322,030,980 cans or containers were 
produced. This is considered a re- 
liable estimate of the scope of the in- 
dustry, due to the fact that cans are 
not manufactured a season in advance 
because of the difficulty of storing 
their bulk. Rather, they are produced 
as needed. 

Canning operations on a large scale 
are similar to the familiar activities 
of the housewife as she “puts up” her 
winter supply of summer fruits and 
vegetables. As the loads of fruit, 
fish, or vegetables arrive at the can- 
nery, the products are first sorted for 
condition or size, usually by machin- 
ery. Next they are shelled, husked, 
trimmed, or pealed, as may be re- 
quired, and passed to machines where 
a thorough washing takes place. The 
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cans, after filling, are capped by ma- 
chine and carried on a conveyor to a 
process kettle, where the cooking 
takes place. Later the cooled cans 
are labeled and packed. Speed is of 
importance in all cannery operations. 
Many products are picked at their 
best stage of ripening, which is also 
the period of finest flavor, and are 
therefore highly perishable. Quick 
handling is consequently essential. 

Women are employed in canneries 
largely on preparatory and cleaning 
operations, such as peeling tomatoes, 
peeling and grading pears, sorting 
peaches that have been peeled by the 
lye process, picking defective peas 
from good ones on a moving conveyor. 
Certain products must be put into cans 
by hand, no satisfactory machinery 
having yet been invented for such op- 
eration, and this is another process 
that utilizes women. Among the mis- 
cellaneous operations in certain can- 
neries where women may be found at 
work are the tending of corn-husking, 
can-filling, and labeling machines. In 
many other factories men are respon- 
sible for these operations. Cooking is 
a man’s job in the modern factory, as 
is the heavier work of moving the 
baskets, boxes, and crates. 

Though the canning industry has, 
with considerable success, solved for 
the housewife the problem of provid- 
ing seasonal food products the years 
round, it is doubtful whether it has as 
successfully taken care of the inter- 
ests of the other large group of women 
to whom we have referred—the can- 
nery workers. It must be admitted 
that seasonal factors create peculiar 
problems to be handled by the can- 
ners: The dependence of the daily 
supply of the raw product on the 
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ripening of the crop or the run of the 
fish; the efforts to put up as large a 
pack as possible during a relatively 
short time; the maintenance of expen- 
sive machinery and equipment for use 
during a short period; the question of 
securing an adequate labor supply for 
only a few weeks of employment. 

Something of the extent to which 
the brunt of the solution of these 
problems is borne by the women work- 
ers may be learned by turning to sev- 
eral publications of the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. In studies made of women 
workers in canneries in Washington 
in 1923 and Delaware in 1924 it was 
found that scheduled hours mean al- 
most nothing in the canning industry— 
there is so much overtime and under- 
time due to variations in the amount 
of raw products received at the can- 
nery that any schedule would be 
warped beyond recognition. During 
the height of the season the thought 
uppermost in the mind of the canner 
is to dispatch the goods as quickly as 
possible. The raw product deterio- 
rates rapidly, and to save the crop re- 
quires either an extra corps of work- 
ers or longer hours for those already 
employed. Too often is the latter 
method chosen and an additional and 
unexpected tax put upon the strength 
of each worker. 

There were 1,228 women on the 
weekly pay rolls of 14 fruit and vege- 
table canneries visited in Washington 
in the 1923 season whose time was 
reported in both days and hours. Of 
these, 18.4 per cent worked more than 
a 56-hour week and 7.3 per cent in- 
cluded a Sunday in the week’s work. 
About two-fifths had a week of more 
than 48 hours. Only 26 of 1,151 
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women for whom records were secured 
of the length of the working day had 
a uniform day. The working days of 
the other women ranged from a mini- 
mum of under 1 hour to a maximum 


of 20 and under 21 hours. Data for 
279 women in Washington fish can- 
neries studied at the time showed that 
18.3 per cent of the women on the 
weekly pay-rolls whose time was re- 
ported in both days and weeks worked 
in excess of 56 hours a week. Almost 
three-fourths of the women with a 
weekly pay period worked less than 
48 hours—a situation due not to regu- 
lation of hours but to the run of the 
fish. One-fifth of the women on the 
weekly pay rolls were reported as 
working on seven days. That the 
length of the working day was erratic 
is shown by the fact that only 1 woman 
in 85 had a uniform day, the hours of 
the others ranging from a minimum 
of 1 and under 2 hours to a maximum 
of 22 and under 23 hours. 

Data from the Delaware canning 
study tell the same story of excessively 
long workdays followed by hours only 
too brief with regard to possible earn- 
ings. Approximately one-fifth of the 
518 women for whom hours were re- 
ported had a week of 60 hours or 
over, and almost one-third had weekly 
hours in excess of 55—-the maximum 
set by the State for other industries. 
On the other hand, as many as 45.6 
per cent of the women for whom time 
worked was reported had worked less 
than 40 hours or on less than 4 days. 
A woman who does not know whether 
her work day will be 1 hour or 15 
hours long is not disposed to give to 
her task that attention characteristic 
of one whose hours of work are regu- 
lar day after day. 
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Because of the seasonal nature of 
the industry and the perishability of 
the product, legislative regulations of 
the hours of work of women in can- 
neries has not, in general, been 
thought practicable. Washington and 
Delaware are typical of the great 
majority of States that have passed 
laws restricting manufacturing indus- 
tries in the hours of employment of 
women but exempt canning and pre- 
serving establishments from such gen- 
eral laws. Seven of the States that 
have exempted canning from the gen- 
eral law covering manufacturing— 
Arkansas, California, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, New York, Oregon and Wiscon- 
sin—have placed such restrictions on 
women’s overtime in seasonal work 
that they may be said to regulate the 
hours of work of the women in can- 
neries. If restrictions regarding over- 
time are applicable to seasonal work 
in some States, it would seem that the 
old theory of the necessity of long or 
irregular hours is exploded and the 
way made clear for similar legislation 
in other States where canneries are 
found. 

As hours are long and irregular for 
women workers in the canning indus- 
tries, so are wage rates generally low. 
In 1924 the median of a week’s earn- 
ings of 494 white women in the Dela- 
ware canneries whose time worked was 
reported in hours was $9.05—half 
the women earning more and half 
earning less; the median for 24 Negro 
women in this class was $6.30. For 
303 white women whose time worked 
was reported in days, $9.65 was the 
median of the week’s earnings; for 
155 Negro women, the amount was 
$5.15. In the Washington fruit and 
vegetable canneries and evaporators 
the median of the week’s earnings of 
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all women without regard to time 
worked was $12.10. For the so-called 
full-time workers—-those working 50 
hours or over, or on 6 days or more— 
the median week’s earnings were 
$15.90. 

The minimum rate established by 
California for experienced workers in 
canneries is 33 1/3 cents an hour. 
The wage for an experienced Califor- 
nia woman cannery worker for a 48- 
hour week is thus $16—yet less than 
one-half of the women who put in full 
time in Washington canneries and 
evaporators, and only 8.3 per cent of 
all women for whom wage data were 
secured in canning plants in Delaware, 
received as much as the amount fixed 
by the progressive State of California 
as a decent living wage for women. 

More recent wage data were se- 
cured by investigators for the New 
York Consumers’ League, at the time 
of a study of conditions under which 
women were employed in canneries of 
that State during the summer of 1929. 
Since it was not possible, owing to the 
nature of the inquiry, to obtain any 
data from pay-roll records, informa- 
tion was secured directly through the 
statements of workers. Of the 412 
women reporting, 264 received 20 
cents an hour, 20 received 22% cents, 
116 received 25 cents, and 12 received 
30 cents an hour. At 20 cents a 
woman working 51 hours a week— 
the legal limit of employment in other 
industries—would earn $10.20, a sum 
again far short of the California 
minimum.  ““There is little wonder,” 
states the bulletin, ‘that most work- 
ers welcome the extra hours up to 60 
or 66 a week which make it possible 
for them to net $12 or $13.50.” 

Of interest in this connection is a 
recent news item reporting that the 
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Oregon State Welfare Commission re- 
fused on March 11 of this year to 
reduce the hourly wages for women 
cannery workers from a 27%4-cent 
minimum to one of 25 cents, as recom- 
mended by a conference appointed to 
study the matter. The commission 
rejected the conclusions of the com- 
mittee “because it failed to make a 
sufficient showing to justify the rec- 
ommended reduction.” 

The conditions under which women 
work in the canning industry vary with 
the section of the country and with the 
products canned. For example, the 
canning of tomatoes is an industry for 
which comparatively little machinery 
is essential. As the canneries operate 
in mild weather, it is not deemed prac- 
tical or necessary to build expensive 
and substantial structures to house 
machinery and workers. As a result, 
many of the Delaware tomato can- 
neries visited during the course of the 
bureau study were no more than open- 
air pavilions, which stormy weather 
converted into anything but comfort- 
able working places. Unfavorable 
conditions of work found included 
long hours of continuous standing; 
excessive noise from machinery; hap- 
hazard arrangement of seating, clouds 
of wet steam bathing women at sort- 
ing tables on cold or rainy days; in- 
adequate drainage of cannery floors, 
allowing pools of water to remain 
after cleaning; insufficient protection 
of workers’ feet against the hardness 
of cement floors; and unsatisfactory 
drinking and washing facilities. In 
quite a number of cases toilets were 
found to be in a condition far from 
satisfactory. 

An attempt by managers to justify 


the absence of seats for workers was 
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made on the grounds that canning is 
seasonal and irregular work and it is 
unnecessary to provide comforts and 
safeguards for the employees’ health 
for so short a time. Due to limited 
capital, small plants, and short sea- 
sons of many of the canneries it is not 
surprising that little was done toward 
providing service facilities, such as 
lunch rooms, cloak rooms, and rest 
rooms. 

Working conditions in the Wash- 
ington canneries were, for the most 
part, considerably better than those in 
Delaware. A number of the estab- 
lishments visited by the bureau agents 
canned several kinds of fruits and 
vegetables, making possible the utili- 
zation of plants and equipment over 
greater periods of time than was true 
in Delaware. A larger capital invest- 
ment in machinery demanded that it 
be adequately housed. Cannery build- 
ings therefore were relatively well- 
built and stable, some even providing 
an arrangement for artificial heat dur- 
ing inclement weather. Work-rooms 
were clean and light. Floors generally 
were clean, though this factor varied 
somewhat with the kind of crop being 
canned, whether soft berries or hard 
apples. Wet floors were found in 
parts of at least half of the canneries 
visited. Again the important item of 
seating was overlooked in many plants 
in the rush to save the crop; packing 
boxes, kitchen chairs, and other make- 
shift seats were frequently found. 
The type of washing facilities pro- 
vided varied among the factories, 
great contrasts being noted; all, how- 
ever, were reported as clean, or fairly 
so. Cloak, rest and lunch rooms were 
found in some but not nearly all of the 
canneries. Generally speaking, toilets 
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were found to be satisfactory in most 
canneries. 

The problem of securing an ade- 
quate labor supply for the short can- 
ning season is frequently met by the 
canners by the importation of help 
from outside sources to augment 
available local labor. For example, 
Women’s Bureau agents found that 
during the season of their survey the 
Delaware canners had been forced to 
either transport help from farms and 
towns nearby or to employ a man 
known as a “row boss” to round up 
whole families to live and work at the 
cannery. Of the 34 canneries visited 
by bureau agents, 14 were providing 
housing accommodations for all or 
part of their workers, who were for 
the most part Poles from Baltimore 
but included a small number of 
Italians from Philadelphia and Ne- 
groes from Maryland and Virginia. 

Some of the camps were all that 
one could reasonably expect such 
places to be; the buildings were sub- 
stantial, well roofed, and generally 
clean and comfortable. More often, 
however, the living quarters provided 
by the canners were bad; the dwell- 
ings were the cheapest and poorest 
that human beings would accept as 
shelter. Ina number of places the ex- 
terior was unpainted, the roofs were 
leaky, the walls unsealed and unplas- 
tered, with wide cracks between the 
boards; the windows were minus both 
panes and screens, floors were rough 
and doors were without latches or 
locks. Privacy was at a premium. 
Only six of the camps were provided 
with receptacles for garbage. 

What should be done? Of interest 
in this connection are the suggestions 
included in the report of the New 
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York Consumers’ League to which 
reference has been made. In the first 
place, the organization believes that 
hours of work in canneries can be reg- 
ularized, to a large degree, by some 
such plan as the following: 

“Before the season begins each 
plant should make up a list of names 
and addresses of all available workers 
in the locality far more exhaustively 
than has been the practice up to the 
present time, and make use of this list 
for employing the regular force as 
well as for working up a list of persons 
on reserve to be called in for emergen- 
cies. 

“A special agent, other than the 
superintendent, should be in charge of 
this work, whose name should be sent 
to the Industrial Commissioner before 
the season begins, as it should be 
through this agent that the company 
should cooperate with the Commis- 
sioner in seeing that all the provisions 
of the labor law are obeyed. 

“The appointment of such an agent 
* * * is the very effective measure 
required by the Industrial Board of 
Wisconsin to control especially the 
hours of cannery work. With a bet- 
ter use of the labor supply under the 
supervision mentioned here, it should 
be possible at rush times to obtain 
two shifts of workers, which are now 
regularly installed in the Wisconsin 
canneries handling perishable mate- 
rials, and thus avoid the present prac- 
tice of keeping at work in the evening 
people who have already worked the 
legal hours. 

“Also, if through this procedure 
hours of work were regular and if 
notice were always given in advance 
of the exact hours of beginning 
work-—-when there is necessary varia- 
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tion in the schedule—there would 
without doubt be a more stable labor 
force, attending with greater regu- 
larity—and feeling a greater respon- 
sibility toward their job.” 

The second suggestion concerns the 
possibility of controlling the supply of 
raw materials: 

“In so far as the cause of overtime 
work is due to an attempt to handle a 
varying supply of raw materials, with 
the result that during rush periods 
the capacity of the plant is exceeded 
and overtime and night work fre- 
quently employed, we suggest that 
there are possible ways in which the 
supplies may be more effectively con- 
trolled. More effort should be made 
to have the planting and harvesting 
and especially the delivery of crops 
regulated so that oversupplies will not 
be delivered to the cannery. In spite 
of difficulties due to varying weather 
conditions, farmers and canneries can 
work in closer cooperation to bring 
a more even flow of produce to the 
plant.” 

A third suggestion states: 

“Management would presumably 
make greater efforts to eliminate over- 
time if it had to pay higher rates for 
it as in California and Wisconsin.” 

That “better working conditions 
would increase production” is the con- 
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clusion drawn by the New York Con- 
sumers’ League, and to this end it 
makes a number of further sugges- 
tions, among which are the following: 

“The problem of seating the work- 
ers should be newly considered, with 
full knowledge of the relation between 
seats and the machine and the type of 
work to be performed. * * * In 
the best arrangement, as required by 
California cannery laws, chairs are 
adjusted to the work tables or the 
machines in such a way that the 
worker can either sit or stand * * *. 

“Rest periods of 10 to 1§ minutes, 
in the middle of the work time, both 
morning and afternoon, refresh the 
worker and undoubtedly stimulate 
production. * * * 

“The inattention to noise of ma- 
chines and the shock from use of live 
steam for cleaning which we found in 
canneries shows that changes are much 
needed. * * * 

“Good practice would certainly con- 
sist in seeing that they (the workers) 
were not subjected to cold, to rapid 
changes in temperature, and to 
draughts in the factories, nor to wind 
and storm inthe sheds. * * * 

“Gross defects in housing should 
be remedied. There is need of new 
construction, better sanitation, and a 
thorough clean-up of the quarters pro- 
vided for immigrant workers.” 


“The spider as an artist 
Has never been employed 
Though his surpassing merit 
Is freely certified 
By every broom and Bridget 
Throughout a Christian land. 
Neglected son of genius, 
I take thee by the hand.” 








NEW PERSONNEL EMPHASIS REQUIRED BY 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES IN INDUSTRY* 


S. Lewis LAND 


ECHNOLOGICAL change (a 
‘Toon coined some years ago at 

the same time that there was so 
much discussion about technological 
unemployment) as a phenomenon in 
industry, is not new. Mechanization 
in industry dates back to the Industrial 
Revolution in England. The rapid 
progress of science and invention and 
its effect upon mechanization in indus- 
try in recent years, particularly during 
the past two decades, have added cer- 
tain complications which have caused 
quite widespread interest and which 
bring about particular problems for 
the worker in the personnel field. So 
rapid have been the changes in indus- 
try during recent years that perhaps 
about the only thing which we can 
count upon as constant and consistent 
is change. 


Technological Change in Industry 
and Business 


In the building industry the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics tells us that one 
machine operator and a helper with a 
ditch digging machine can do as much 
work in one hour as 44 men using hand 
shovels can do inthe sametime. They 
also estimate that a power shovel 
operated by one man will now dig and 
load as much dirt in one hour as 62 
men with hand shovels could dig and 
load in the same time. 

In the glass industry where previous 
to the last twenty years all glass tubes 


were made by skilled glass blowers, a 
machine which is now in use does the 
work of 600 skilled glass blowers. 

In the field of transportation in 
New York City only a few years ago 
eleven men were required to operate 
one subway train with ten passenger 
cars. Now we find that through an 
automatic control system this gang of 
eleven men has been replaced by two 
men—a motorman and a guard. 

In the commercial field the changes 
have been no less significant than in 
the other fields mentioned. All we 
need to do to get a cross section of 
what is happening in this field is to visit 
one of our national business shows. 
At the annual business show in New 
York last December there were ex- 
hibited, among other labor-saving de- 
vices, an interest-calculating mechan- 
ism which with one operator does as 
much work as ten bank clerks; a tele- 
typing machine which enables a sten- 
ographer to transmit a message from 
one city to another by a mere typing 
operation; and an electric bookkeep- 
ing machine which issues bills against 
debtors, writes ledger entries, and 
automatically balances books. 

Many other similar examples from 
other fields of commerce and industry 
could be mentioned, but these are 
sufficient to indicate conclusively that 
there is rapid technological change. 

* Presented to the Annual Convention, National 


Vocational Guidance Association, Washington, 
D. C., February 18, 1932. 
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Technological Unemployment 


We shall not consider at any great 
length the factor of technological un- 
employment but it is so closely asso- 
ciated with the problem at hand, that 
of the new demaads upon personnel 
service created by technological 
change that it can not be passed over 
without some consideration. Accord- 
ing to the United States Department 
of Commerce there has been a decline 
of workers in certain major branches 
of commerce and industry since 1920. 
We have, of course, accurate infor- 
mation from the 1920 census report 
concerning the number of people em- 
ployed in all occupations. Unfortun- 
ately, the complete 1930 census report 
is not yet available. The Department 
of Commerce has, however, made 
available the number of people gain- 
fully employed in the major divisions. 
A comparison of these two reports 
shows that during this ten year period 
in the field of agriculture there was a 
decline of more than 470,000 workers. 

Now, a fair question to ask is what 
became of those 470,000 people. 
From the facts previously given, it 
may be assumed that a large propor- 
tion of them were technologically dis- 
placed. In the same ten-year period, 
however, in which there was a decline 
in this occupational division there was 
an increase of about 7,000,000 in the 
three divisions of manufacturing, 
transportation and trade. In other 
words, when the decrease is balanced 
against the increase, we have a surplus 
in these for r major divisions of em- 
ployment of 6,530,000 jobs. Tech- 
nological unemployment, then, it 
seems is temporary rather than per- 
manent. 
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While we do not yet have the pub- 
lished information giving the number 
of people engaged at various gainful 
occupations from the 1930 census, we 
do have the total number which 
amounts to a little more than 48,800,- 
000, an increase of a little more than 
7,000,000 over the 1920 census re- 
port. This figure, of course, includes 
those engaged in all gainful occupa- 
tions. It will be interesting to com- 
pare the 1930 census report, when it 
is available, with the 1920 report from 
the standpoint of determining how 
many occupations listed in the 1920 
report do not appear in the 1930 re- 
port and how many listed in the 1930 
report were not included in the 1920 
report. This data together with the 
number of people engaged in the 
occupations which are obsolete and 
those engaged in the newer oc- 
cupations listed for the first time 
will give us some index of the 
extent of technological change. We 
do know that the Census Bureau listed 
some 25,000 occupational designa- 
tions including synonyms and cross 
reference titles in 1930 and about 
20,000 in 1920, an increase of 5,000 
designations. This figure does not 
mean much to us, however. Until we 
examined the list of occupations we 
would know neither how much dupli- 
cation and overlapping existed nor the 
number of what we could term “new 
occupations.” This increase of 5,000 
occupational designations, however, 
does indicate that there have been 
added a large number of new occu- 
pations. 

There are, of course, important im- 
plications in these facts for the per- 
sonnel worker. Such a situation as 
this imposes upon those in the per- 
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sonnel field important and heavy re- 
sponsibilities. We do not know 
whether this transfer of people from 
one job to another provides ade- 
quately for those who are displaced 
by the machine. We do know, how- 
ever, that over the period of the last 
decade working hours per day and 
working days per week have decreased 
in most of our industries. This adjust- 
ment, of course, provides for a portion 
of the technological displacement, but 
it likewise imposes upon the personnel 
worker important responsibilities for 
providing adequately for the leisure 
time activities of workers. This whole 
problem of leisure time activities and 
the effect which technological change 
has upon it is a subject in itself and no 
attempt will be made here to treat it. 


The Superannuated Mechanic and the 
Recruiting of New Workers 


Aside from these problems brought 
about by technological change, there 
is a further problem of the recruiting 
into commerce and industry of the 
2,000,000 boys and girls who become 
of working age each year and the new 
immigrants who join our labor forces 
each year. 

Before we can adequately pro- 
vide for the selection, training and 
employment of these new recruits we 
must provide for the superannuated 
mechanic who in some of our indus- 
tries is getting to be a problem. 
There comes a point in the life of 
every man engaged at manual labor 
when his usefulness from the stand- 
point of producing a full day’s work 
decreases. For this group of men 
some provision should be made 
around the age of, perhaps, 60 or 65 
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in some industries—certainly not 
later than 70 in most industries. This 
provision, we believe, should be made 
by industry itself rather than by either 
the Federal or state governments. 


Production versus Distribution 


Then, too, there are outside the 
production field certain problems 
created in the distribution field. Tech- 
nological change tends to lower pro- 
duction costs and to increase the 
amount of production. Lower pro- 
duction costs and increased amount of 
manufactured goods mean that we 
must have larger distribution if we are 
to keep the wheels of productive ma- 
chinery turning. These facts have 
brought about a distinct change in 
the importance of the two fields of 
production and distribution. Previous 
to 1900 our problems in this country 
were largely of a production nature. 
We were primarily concerned with 
where and how we could get raw ma- 
terials and how economically those 
raw materials could be converted into 
usable products. We were less con- 
cerned about the distribution of those 
products. Now the emphasis has en- 
tirely changed. Our problem of pro- 
duction, including source of raw mate- 
rial and its manufacture, are not so 
great. We have now in the store- 
houses and on the shelves of our man- ° 
ufacturers and wholesalers large sup- 
plies of manufactured goods. In other 
words, there is an overproduction in 
practically every field. This means 
that our problems of distribution, in- 
cluding finance, management and mer- 
chandising, have been increased. The 
personnel worker if he is to keep his 
service in step with the trend of his 
times can not overlook these facts. 
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We have taken a short excursion 
into a few branches of commerce and 
industry and have determined to some 
degree the nature and extent of tech- 
nological change. At least we know 
that there is technological change. 
We have considered briefly the effect 
which technological change has upon 
unemployment, upon personnel serv- 
ices for leisure time activities, upon 
recruiting of new workers, and upon 
the productive and distributive chan- 
nels of commerce and trade. These 
are our problems. Let us turn now to 
the personnel services which have 
been and are being created to meet 
them. 


The Need for Adequate Data and 
Information 


Perhaps the greatest hindrance to 
the organization of personnel services 
to meet the needs created by techno- 
logical change is the lack of adequate 
data and information concerning the 
problems to be met. It is hoped that 
some information and data of partic- 
ular significance will result from the 
effort recently made by the United 
States Department of Labor. A 
National Committee on Technologi- 
cal Employment created by the De- 
partment of Labor has given some 
careful thought and study to the prob- 
lem and has recommended that eight 
specific studies be made by the various 
governmental departments and agen- 
cies under the general direction of the 
Department of Labor. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the fundamental 
point of view of the committee it “did 
not oppose progress in the use of labor 
saving mechanisms and methods,” 
that it “believes that their total effect 
is to promote social well being,” and 
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that it “regards the main problem be- 
fore the country to be that of reaping 
the benefits of technological advance 
while at the same time protecting both 
the worker and society against the un- 
desirable results that may as a by- 
product follow in its wake.” 

It is interesting to note also that 
there is pending in Congress at this 
time a bill to establish a National 
Economic Council. One of the major 
purposes of this council would be to 
balance production with distribution 
which would contribute to the solu- 
tion of many of the problems with 
which we are confronted today. 


Personnel Problems in the Printing 
Industry 


The only personnel effort to deter- 
mine through factual information 
how these technological changes are 
affecting employment is a study made 
in the field of printing by Dr. Baker. 
One of the principal changes which 
has taken place in the field of com- 
mercial printing, of course, has been 
the change from the hand-fed print- 
ing press to the automatic fed. Dur- 
ing recent years this matter has re- 
ceived constant attention by the em- 
ployers and union labor in New York 
City where there has been some dis- 
agreement as to how many mechanics 
should be assigned to a printing press 
of a given capacity. Dr. Baker’s 
study indicates that while there has 
been some displacement of pressmen 
by these technical changes the dis- 
placement has been counterbalanced 
by an increase in production and 
through the transfer of men from one 
type of work to another so that little, 
if any, technological unemployment 
has resulted. 
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Personnel Problems in the Telephone 
Industry 


Another outstanding example of 
personnel problems involved in a 
technological change is one from the 
telephone industry. The installation 
of the dial system with its automatic 
connection service automatically dis- 
places thousands of telephone opera- 
tors. This change is just now taking 
place in New York City. Weare told 
there that practically all of the opera- 
tors so displaced were retained. Some 
of them were transferred to other de- 
partments; vacancies which naturally 
occur provided employment for some; 
and for the remainder an employment 
service was set up and attempts made 
to place the girls on switchboards in 
business offices. 


Personnel Problems in the Building 
Industry 


As examples of personnel services 
created to meet technological changes 
in the building industry let us consider 
briefly two of our own services, one 
in the field of production and the 
other in the field of distribution. 


A Personnel Problem in the Produc- 
tion Field 


Previous to the last five years prac- 
tically all of the piping for heating 
installations was installed by threaded 
connections. Over the period of the 
last five years there has been a very 
rapid: increase in the use of welding in 
the installation of piping, particularly 
in heating establishments, power 
plants, installation of oil lines, and the 
like. The change was not gradually 
but came rather suddenly. Few of 
our 83,000 journeymen mechanics 
had any welding knowledge or skill. 
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Those contractors who made welded 
installations were forced to either 
“farm out” their welding work to spe- 
cialists in the welding field or employ 
welding specialists. Either proce- 
dure worked to the disadvantage of 
both the contractor and his customer 
because frequently the workmanship 
was not well done and the cost to the 
consumer was always higher. Our 
association, therefore, inaugurated a 
personnel service to meet this techno- 
logical change. This phase of our 
service may be broken down into 
three parts: First, we established cer- 
tain standards for the installation of 
welded piping. Second, we prepared 
our ‘Standard Manual on Pipe Weld- 
ing” which is used by our journeymen 
mechanics as a manual of procedure, 
by our contractors as a reference vol- 
ume, by our architects and engineers 
as a guide in their specification work, 
and by training agencies as basic text 
material. The third phase of our 
service involved the organization of 
training programs for our journey- 
men mechanics. In the development 
of this phase of the service we are co- 
operating with the already established 
public educational agencies responsi- 
ble for this specialized task rather 
than setting up our own training agen- 
cies. We have developed certain 
minimum standards for the organ- 
ization and maintenance of these 
training programs which we are pro- 
moting with state and local vocational 
school agencies. These standards 
provide that instruction shall be given 
first to journeymen fitters. In other 
words, we believe that before instruc- 
tion is made available to our appren- 
tices and those not already engaged 
in the trade that our immediate needs 
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should be met. We do not believe 
that every journeyman should be 
trained in welding. Unfortunately, in 
our industry no provision has been 
made for the superannuated journey- 
men and we have as a result some men 
approaching the ages of 65 and 70 
who probably will never learn to be 
welders and no attempt should be 
made to train them as welders. We 
have others who are working in or- 
ganizations where such a limited 
amount of welding is done and such a 
very small part of the time of the en- 
tire working force is in the field of 
welding that each man would not be 
able to keep in constant trim. In 
these cases, we believe that a limited 
number, possibly ranging from 10 per 
cent to 50 per cent of those employed 
by any one contractor, the number 
depending on the amount of welding 
he does, should be selected and 
trained as welders and that the con- 
tractor should use these journeymen 
fitters as welding specialists. 

The standards provide further for 
adequate accommodations for class- 
rooms and shops, for qualified instruc- 
tors who are skilled both as welders 
and as instructors, and for an ade- 
quate course of study. 

I recognize in the presentation of 
this is an example of a personnel serv- 
ice organized to meet a technological 
change that it is perhaps not typical 
since it involves the training of a me- 
chanic in simply an added skill. Fre- 
quently it may be necessary to entirely 
retrain certain mechanics when the 
occupation in which they are engaged 
has become completely obsolete. Such 
a situation, of course, would offer 
greater difficulties than those with 
which we are confronted. 


A Personnel Problem in the Distribu- 
tion Field 


Then, from the standpoint of a 
personnel service in the field of dis- 
tribution which is offered to meet 
demands created by technological 
changes, let us consider briefly an- 
other phase of our service. Tech- 
nological change in the heating indus- 
try during recent years has been very 
rapid. Air conditioning, welding, auto- 
matic heatcontrol and many other fac- 
tors have contributed to the personnel 
problems caused by these changes. 
The changes have been so rapid that it 
is difficult for the heating contractor 
to keep himself informed about new 
developments in every phase of the 
proper management of his business, 
particularly with reference to mer- 
chandising new materials which are 
constantly coming on the market. 
This natural trend consequently 
creates the need for a personnel serv- 
ice in the selling field. To meet this 
need we have organized a merchan- 
dising service giving the contractor 
certain specific merchandising mate- 
rials and selling aids. We have con- 
ducted in a few places sales confer- 
ences or schools and we conduct a se- 
ries of selling campaigns through our 
local groups. 


Major Implications for the Personnel 
Worker 


Having explored the nature and 
extent of technological change and 
reviewed some of the personnel serv- 
ices which have been created to meet 
such changes, let us turn now to a con- 
sideration of the implications of these 
changes to the worker in the person- 
nel field. We all will agree, I believe, 
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that these changes contribute to mak- 
ing the work of the personnel worker 
more important and at the same time 
more difficult. The personnel worker 
in both the field of industry and edu- 
cation, if his job is to be done effec- 
tively, must keep step with change. It 
is just as important or more impor- 
tant for the personnel worker to keep 
in close step with the rapidly changing 
conditions in business and industry as 
it is for those who are engaged in busi- 
ness and industry. In fact, a person- 
nel service which is offered without 
the knowledge of complete facts con- 
cerning these changes may do more 
harm than good. The worker in both 
the field of guidance and education, 
if he does not know business and in- 
dustry trends and the needs of indus- 
try today and tomorrow, may be 
directing persons into occupations and 
training them for occupations which 
do not exist or tomorrow will be obso- 
lete. Such a procedure, of course, 
would be criminal from the  stand- 
point of the injustice to the trainee, 
would be a disadvantage rather than 
an advantage to the employer, and 
from the standpoint of the public 
would be a waste of public funds. 
Technological change makes it nec- 
essary that the personnel worker in 
industry and education keep in close 
touch with organized labor. I do not 
mean to suggest that organized labor 
should dominate your program, but 
I do mean to say that you should know 
the policies and action of organized 
labor on certain fundamental changes 
which occur from time to time. The 
program in welding’ to which I have 
already referred is a good example in 
this connection. In the early stages 
of the development of welding a sep- 
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arate welders’ international union 
was organized and application was 
made to the American Federation of 
Labor for a charter which was re- 
fused. The welders’ international 
union would have classified the weld- 
ing mechanic as a welder as such with- 
out regard to the trade or industry 
in which he would work. Such a pro- 
cedure would be uneconomical and 
wasteful from the standpoint of the 
employer of labor as well as from the 
point of view of the public who in the 
final analysis must pay the bill. En- 
couragement on the part of the per- 
sonnel worker to that movement and 
the setting up of training programs 
for those in the organization would 
have been contributing to this waste- 
fulness. ‘The American Federation 
of Labor ruled that welding is simply 
a new tool to be included in the trade 
in which the process is used. Any per- 
sonnel service or vocational training 
program which incorporates welding 
into its program must recognize this 
American Federation ruling. Even 
today, nearly ten years after the rul- 
ing, we find a local vocational director 
occasionally who will set up a training 
program in welding without regard to 
the classification of those who come 
into the program. The personnel 
worker, therefore, must be thoroughly 
familiar with labor trends. 

On the basis of his findings through 
the maintenance of these close con- 
tacts with industry and with organized 
labor, the personnel worker will plan 
his program always looking into the 
future as far as he can but making 
sure that those who are affected by 
the program are following him. No 
matter how well the personnel worker 
may know the facts and no matter 
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how sound the program which he has 
planned may be, it will be ineffective 
from the standpoint of getting results 
unless it has the complete backing of 
every interest. In our own case, for 
instance, this means the selling of our 
program, after we have determined 
what it will be, to three major inter- 
ests—the employer, labor, and the 
schools, 


A Summarized Statement 


To sum up briefly, we have found 
that there is a definite tendency to- 
ward mechanization in_ industry. 
Technological change is increasing 
and probably will continue to increase. 
We have made no attempt to place 
technological development in the bal- 
ance to determine its effects—good 
and evil. We have neither challenged 
nor confirmed the point of view of 
some of our philosophers that the ma- 
chine dulls and deadens the moral and 
cultural fabric of our industrial life. 
We see, however, no cause for alarm 
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in the trend toward technological de- 
velopment, provided personnel work- 
ers in industry and education accept 
the responsibilities which such tech- 
nological change creates. 

We have reviewed briefly a few 
personnel activities which have been 
created to meet technological change. 
Finally, we have concluded that there 
are four major implications in this 
technological development for the 
personnel workers: First, the person- 
nel worker in both industry and edu- 
cation must keep step with change; 
second, he must maintain close con- 
tact with all branches of industry in- 
cluding organized labor; third, his 
personnel service must be carefully 
planned and must be based on factual 
information and on the personnel 
needs as they exist; and fourth, he 
must make sure that the program as 
planned received the support of every 
interest involved in it so that it will be 
really effective in meeting the increas- 
ing new demands created by techno- 
logical change. 


QUESTIONS 


“Do trees have souls?” 
I heard him ask, 

And my eyes left 
My endless task 

Of ranging figures 
Kow on row 

And jotting down 
Their sums below. 


I glanced at him; 
He thought me daft, 
Because I stared . 
And softly laughed ; 
It seemed so strange 
That such as he, 
Soulless, should ask 
About a tree. 


Epcar DANIEL KRAMER 
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THE AMOUNT WE PAY TO FINANCIERS FOR 
THEIR RULE OVER INDUSTRY 


INANCIERS are the key men 
EF of American industry. Under 
our system of private property, 
the legal titles to property are trans- 
ferred by means of certain forms pre- 
scribed by law. The Government 
enforces these contracts whenever a 
case is decided in the courts. Thus 
properties and commodities are 
bought and sold, in whole or in part, 
in centers far removed from the loca- 
tions where the physical production 
takes place. Many of the commodi- 
ties are never transported through the 
city where the legal transfer of title 
takes place, but go direct to the points 
of consumption. Absentee ownership 
represents a large part of our busi- 
ness dealings. The fact that we do 
have this almost invisible web of 
finance spread over industry is of ex- 
treme importance to the labor leader, 
who is always anxious to secure better 
conditions for his group. In Labor’s 
immediate concern with production 
too much of our economic thought 
has been concerned with the produc- 
tion and movement of physical com- 
modities without always placing the 
proper emphasis on the various busi- 
ness and legal arrangements which 
determine the proportion of the total 
income that goes to different groups. 
Out of recognized ownership has 
grown control over distribution. 
Propaganda, skilfully directed by 
those in power, has taught the public 
to believe that a given system of in- 


come distribution operates according 
to certain natural laws. The old 
wages fund idea, called the “Iron Law 
of Wages” by some, is a good example 
of such thought. It will be possible 
to direct a larger share of the national 
income to Labor, if we will only learn 
how to manage our economic system 
from the viewpoint of the welfare of 
the many. This statement is not in- 
tended to give the impression that the 
efficiency and scarcity principles, re- 
garding the physical limitations in 
production, can be set aside as being 
of no consequence; it only empha- 
sizes the fact that there is always a 
twilight zone in the distribution of in- 
come, which allows the play of bar- 
gaining power. As Samuel Gompers 
said in speaking of the problem, “The 
chief obstacle is found in financial 
forces which control industry from 
the primary point of view of specula- 
tion and dividends.”* He also wrote 
at another time that “I am confident 
and all labor is confident that when 
management with the help of labor 
succeeds in releasing itself from the 
shortsighted, selfish and unintelligent 
control of what we may well call 
financial oligarchy, most of the pres- 
ent restrictions of output will disap- 
pear and most of the disputes between 
employers and workers will be 
avoided.’”* 





*In Wheeler Syndicate, Sept. 3, 1922. 
*In Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate, Sept. 17, 
1923. 
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The following discussion is based 
on the table (see page 669) , which has 
been compiled from a report of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The finance group of corporations, 
covered by this table, includes those 
engaged in banking, insurance, real- 
estate and holding companies and 
bond brokers, etc. It should be 
pointed out that several of the largest 
financial institutions in America are 
organized as partnerships, and do not 
come under the classification in this 
table. Partners render individual in- 
come tax returns for their proportion- 
ate shares of the profits of the firm. 
In 1929, the total income reported 
from partnerships amounted to $1,- 
853,142,856. New York State, with 
its large number of investment banker 
partnerships, accounted for 37 per 
cent of the total partnership income 
of the United States. Partnership 
income in other states, ranked in order 
of size, was largest in Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania and California. 

Receipts of financial corporations 
in 1929 amounted to more than $16,- 
000,000,000, or practically 10 per 
cent of the gross receipts of all types 
of corporations. About half the gross 
receipts, or 48 per cent, were listed 
as coming from gross profits from 
operations other than sales. These 
profits resulted largely from broker- 
age fees and commissions, and frem 
charges to industrial corporations for 
management. Investment bankers do 
not always go to the rescue of an in- 
dustrial corporation, even though it 
offers a good opportunity for invest- 
ment. Industries are often forced to 
take the bankruptcy route, with the 
understanding that a group of finan- 
ciers will receive fat fees for reorgan- 
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izing it. Subsidiary companies set up 
as management counselors, backed by 
the financiers, then extract huge sums 
for an alleged superior type of man- 
agement. 

Interest received on bonds, notes, 
mortgages and call loans, amounted 
to about 25 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts. Thus the gross profits from 
operations, combined with interest 
payments received, represented three- 
fourths of the gross income. 

Rents received on property owned 
represented nearly 10 per cent of the 
total gross income. This relatively 
large proportion is accounted for by 
the fact that the finance group includes 
real estate companies. 

Profits from sales of real estate, 
stocks, bonds and other capital assets 
amounted to less than 6 per cent of 
the total receipts. These profits re- 
sulted from the increased value of 
the properties, and were not broker- 
age fees. 

Miscellaneous receipts were only 
3-55 per cent of the total. 

Tax exempt income receipts repre- 
sented 8.46 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts. Dividends on the capital 
stock of domestic corporations were 
exempted because the tax to the share- 
holder had already been paid at the 
source. (A domestic corporation is 
one organized under the laws of any 
state of the Union.) The tax-exempt 
income received from federal, state 
and municipal bonds amounted to 
only 2.4 per cent of the gross receipts, 
but it represented 15 per cent of the 
compiled net profits. 


Statutory Deductions 


Compensation of officers amounted 
to $631,549,801; this was equal to 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE INCOME OF FINANCE* CoRPORATION AS REPORTED TO THE 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1929. 


Totalamount Percentages 




















in dollars of totals 
A. Receipts, taxable income . 
Gross profits from operations other than amounts tabulated 
SE MI G35 64. d5bcncalccinn dvckes tosses eesearecacu $7,712,279,867 48.07 
PE nt dichctedaauancutes Gnkthenteekeeeetecixeaae cause 3,969,907,861 24.74 
SE 5h hE Age OS het eaadiibinn acmaeiews teks asakss im 1,548,120,094 9.65 
Profits from sales of real estate, stocks, bonds and other 
ete Ded aiden Ghana nee esne ass io eew aes 887,414,737 5.53 
I St it ath cedlon Gees oadeuie 569,356,798 3.55 
B. Receipts, tax-exempt income 
Dividends on capital stock of domestic corporations......... 972,331,275 6.06 
Interest on federal, state and municipal bonds.............. 385,626,573 2.40 
ey ON DOI QUIIIB is. oo sii ovnccsiseinncccavseeseess $16,045,037,205 100.00 
D. Statutory Deductions 
A SE iicucnukckGes ons patekeneekneesaws 631,549,071 3.94 
i EE Abit cdbeneeetadsebeetsinyssenckeueeskoakennss 2,166,084,006 13.50 
Tazes paid other than income t€K.......cccccosccecccsece 523,706,669 3.26 
Sec .L0 sch andeédan eases eenpiasd 60 bisseearans® 339,563,224 2.12 
ED cs sccce cs ie tang uiwae see dakeeagsseunbedsanedan 306,971,832 1.91 
ED. 26.40 Shahi s505605.09000ds4 SEER SOND EAS OSKOOE SOS 6,087,829 -04 
ee NG soe accecnsbndcinevéndseeseeeee 9,524,404,793 59.36 
re er rere rer Terre $13,498,367,424 84.13 
a EO Ns ok i een ecdaneeae ene eeaaeewn $2,546,669,781 15.87 
G. Deduction from net profits to arrive at net income as defined 
in Revenue Act: tax-exempt interest and dividends re- 
ceived on capital stock of domestic corporations......... 1,357,957,848 53.32 
hr errr Be es $1,188,711,933 46.68 
I. Net loss for prior year deducted by concerns reporting net 
SN Ge Wii avis cdndececdincsescansswedeweseees $48,568,337 1.91 
J. Statutory net income (H) after deducting net loss for prior 
MME inn cin od heed agendebaukprudeaiadaaekinns 1,140,143,596 44.77 
RR SE er meer re Pere ee oer Teer ert eree 222,403,102 8.73 
L. Compiled net profits (F) after deducting tax (K).......... 2,324,266,679 91.27 
Cash and stock dividends distributed: 
Ce MS. wo. ocewtcceyn0-05 40564000408 0000090% 1,762,884,306 
UNE MUNI nig bnccncecsdaddbedasninsventsnaeee 675,640,491 
Total dividends distributed............eeeeeeeeeeee $2,438, 524,797 


1 Includes banking, insurance, real estate and holding companies, stock and bond brokers, etc. 
Compiled from tables 14 and 15, pages 270-271 and 286-287, Statistics of Income for 1929, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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25 per cent of the compiled net profits, 
after making all deductions allowed. 
If this large sum for salaries is added 
to the compiled net profits, it appears 
that the net profits really amounted 
to $3,178,218,852. 

Interest paid on borrowed funds 
amounted to 13.5 per cent of the 
gross receipts. However, if the in- 
terest paid is subtracted from the in- 
terest received there was a net profit 
of $803,823,855 in that department 
of the business. 

Taxes paid, other than income tax, 
were represented principally by local 
taxes on real estate. A smaller sum 
would be deducted for taxes paid to 
foreign countries. 

Bad debts were allowed as a deduc- 
tion when sufficient proof was submit- 
ted which indicated that it was not 
likely that such obligations would be 
repaid. 

Depreciation on plants and build- 
ings was allowed. The major portion 
of this would be accounted for by the 
real-estate firms listed in this group 
of financial corporations. 

Depletion refers to the fact that 
when a natural resource is developed, 
that one sells capital rather than the 
profit of capital. Mines and forests 
fall into this class. An annual reserve 
for depletion is made usually in pro- 
portion to sales. When the natural 
reserve is exhausted, the capital is 
used in further developments or is re- 
turned to the investors. 

Miscellanous deductions amounted 
to 59 per cent of the total compiled 
receipts and 70 per cent of the total 
statutory deductions. One of the 
principal sources of these miscellane- 
ous deductions in 1929 was that of 
incurring capital losses, to escape in- 
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come taxes. Such a loss could be 
established under our income tax law, 
if the securities had been held over 
two years. It is only fair to mention 
that a capital gain on such securities 
would be taxed as income according 
to the same regulations. This repre- 
sents one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in our tax laws, and no satisfac- 
tory arrangement has yet been sug- 
gested. 


Profits and Income 


Compiled net profits represented 
15.87 per cent of the total compiled 
receipts. If one adds the compensa- 
tion paid to officers to this, the sum is 
equal to 19.8 per cent of the gross 
receipts. Tax-exempt income of these 
corporations amounted to 53.32 per 
cent of compiled net profits, while 
the remainder, defined as statutory 
net income was 46.68 per cent of the 
profits. This presents another tax- 
ation problem. Of course the divi- 
dends on corporations may be taxed 
for the shareholders at their source, 
but in the case of tax-free bonds issued 
by the federal, state and municipal 
governments, there is a different ques- 
tion. The theory is that a govern- 
ment is thus able to secure cheaper 
funds. But the fact that the very 
wealthy are able to escape taxation 
through such an arrangement is one 
that is causing a great many people 
to press for appropriate legislation to 
end it. 

Net losses for the year 1928 which 
were allowed to be deducted from 
the returns of 1929 amounted to less 
than 2 per cent of the profits. This 
left 44.77 per cent of the profits avail- 
able for taxation. 








LABOR’S INTEREST IN THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF CORPORATIONS 


Statutory net income amounting to 
$1,140,143,596 was taxed $222,403,- 
102 or 8.73 per cent of the total. 
Compiled net profits after this tax 
was paid equaled $2,324,266,679 or 
91.27 per cent of the statutory net 
income. 

Compiled net profits (L) amount- 
ing to $2,324,266,679 plus the total 
tax of $222,403,102 gives a sum 
which represents 100 per cent of the 
profits or compiled net profits (F) ; 
these two items added together equal 
$2,546,669,781—the exact amount 
listed under (F) as compiled net 
profits. This shows why total divi- 
dends distributed could total $2,438,- 
524,797, even though no surplus was 
carried over from the preceding year. 

Total dividends paid, as stated 
above, amounted to $2,438,524,797. 
Cash dividends represented 72 per 
cent, while stock dividends accounted 
for 28 per cent of the total. How- 
ever, the stock dividend offers a 
method of distributing surplus with- 
out taking it out of the business. It 
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has been a popular device since 1920, 
when the Supreme Court decided that 
it was not income, and therefore could 
not be taxed by the Government. It 
allows the owners of our largest busi- 
nesses to be taxed only upon their in- 
come from their income. Some at- 
tempt to justify it because it is plowed 
back into the business, and may repre- 
sent an actual investment in plant and 
equipment. Such reasoning falls flat 
when we find that 52 per cent of the 
value of all stock dividends paid in 
1929 came from the finance group of 
corporations, while 48 per cent were 
paid by all other corporations. Stated 
in another way, it may be explained 
that the finance group of corporations 
furnished 10 per cent of the gross 
receipts of all corporations, but paid 
out 52 per cent of the stock dividends 
and 21 per cent of the cash dividends. 
It is not to be wondered that such a 
system of the distribution of income 
ended with a big crash in October, 


1929. 


LABOR’S INTEREST IN THE FINANCIAL 
POLICY OF CORPORATIONS 


ABOR has a direct interest in the 

, Management of corporations. 

In cases where collective bar- 
gaining is practiced, the labor union 
has a right to know whether the 
policies followed by its corporate em- 
ployer are such as to allow a fair di- 
vision of income between invested 
capital and the services furnished by 
the employees. As it is estimated that 
about 90 per cent of all manufactur- 
ing is done under corporation man- 
agement, it appears that a knowledge 


of important points of corporate 
management would be valuable to all 
union officials. 

Furthermore, it seems a different 
attitude has developed toward capital 
accumulation. The accumulation of 
capital equipment has rightly been 
the goal of the people in this country 
for over 300 years. During the past 
20 years, however, there has been a 
changing emphasis and a development 
of the thought that high wages should 
be paid to labor, in order to furnish 
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purchasing power for the products 
of industry. This change is a recog- 
nition of the fact that the accumula- 
tion of capital has progressed to the 
point where further accumulation is 
less necessary, (while its maintenance 
and use have become the principal 
objectives of society.) (This means 
new relationships between capital and 
labor, so that a continuous market for 
goods and steady’ employment of 
labor will result.) It also means that 
much more attention will be given to 
the distribution (and use) of the 
national income. The purpose of this 
discussion is to point out some of the 
things which determine the distribu- 
tion of income. 

The balance sheet of a corporation 
should show the wealth of the com- 
pany at a given time. A typical bal- 
ance sheet of a corporation would 
contain the following items: 


Assets 


Land, buildings and equipment 

Cash—Inventory, supplies and 
goods 

Investments in other companies 

Bills receivable 

Reserves for depreciation 

Intangibles—such as good will 


Liabilities 
Bonds 


Bills Payable 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 
Surplus 


Some of the above items in the bal- 
ance sheet are of special interest to 
labor. When a corporation is formed 
it is assumed that the issues of bonds 
and of stock represent the initial in- 
vestment, including organization costs 
and working capital. However, cases 
have occurred where the valuation of 
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the physical property was represented 
by the issue of preferred stock, while 
common stock was issued and bal- 
anced by intangibles, including good- 
will. The valuation of good-will may 
be defined as the capitalization of 
excess profits. Then later, as the com- 
pany prospered, the surplus would be 
used to write down or depreciate the 
good-will. It seems strange that ac- 
cording to this procedure, the good- 
will of a corporation should depreci- 
ate in value simply because of good 
business. Extravagant promotion 
costs may be paid to investment bank- 
ers who receive common stock for 
their activities, while these costs may 
be listed as one of the intangibles of 
the corporation. It should be pointed 
out that the writing down of good- 
will, after a company has prospered, 
may allow the creation of a secret re- 
serve. 

Bonds represent debts of the cor- 
poration, while stocks are rights to 
participate: in the profits. Interest 
on bonds must be paid when scheduled 
or else the corporation goes into bank- 
ruptcy. A large bonded debt may be 
dangerous when business is depressed. 
The railroads of this country furnish 
a good example of this; instead of 
providing for the payment of bonds 
the rails have considered these issues 
as permanent debts, to be continued 
as new issues. The bonded debt of 
the railroads in recent years has been 
equal to over 60 per cent of the total 
capitalization, which includes bonds. 
Recently the railroad employees ac- 
cepted a temporary reduction in wages 
so that the interest might be paid on 
the bond issues. 

Investment bankers have found it 
to be a profitable activity, to reorgan- 
ize corporations, which have been 
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forced into bankruptcy through a 
short-sighted financial policy. 

Capital stock is divided into two 
classes, preferred and common. Pre- 
ferred stock has prior right to pay- 
ment of dividends, but even this may 
never be paid unless it is a cumulative 
preferred issue. Labor’s primary in- 
terest in capital stock is that of the 
question as to whether it actually rep- 
resents an outlay on the part of the 
stockholders. The overvaluation of 
intangibles, such as promotion costs, 
which are paid for with common 
stock, has been discussed above. 
However, there are other ways of in- 
creasing the demands of capital as 
compared with that of labor. A com- 
mon method is to split the stock, giv- 
ing the stockholder two or more 
shares in place of the original one; the 
justification for this is that it helps 
trading in the stock market because 
of the smaller value of a share. A 
similar scheme is that of allowing 
stockholders “rights” to purchase 
stock at less than the current market 
price. Then the stockholders demand 
that the management shall produce 
dividends on these new shares, at the 
rate on the old shares, as soon as pos- 
sible. This means that wages must 
be kept down, because the manage- 
ment can point to the fact that divi- 
dends should be paid on the capital 
stock. Another method is to issue 
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a stock dividend; a stock dividend is 
paid out of surplus accumulated. Such 
a dividend is not taxable according 
to a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Thus, if the employees 
help to produce a surplus for the com- 
pany, they may see it used against 
them as a claim for a larger share of 
the total earnings. This capitalized 
surplus need not be invested in plant 
equipment. The fact that over half 
the total of brokers’ loans, on the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1929, was 
from nonbanking lenders, gives a clue 
as to how it may be used. 

At the present time many corpora- 
tions are reversing the process of 
capitalization. The management at- 
tempts to persuade a majority of the 
voting stockholders to trade in their 
shares of stock for a smaller number 
of new shares. This is really an ad- 
mission that the claims of capital on 
earnings are too heavy a load to 
carry. Labor should welcome this 
return to a sound basis of capitaliza- 
tion and it should urge such action on 
the part of corporation heads who 
talk about “liquidating” wages. Then 
the future task of labor officials will 
have to be that of continual vigilance, 
to see that labor’s share in the earn- 
ings is not diverted into another 
stock market boom, with its inevitable 
crash. 


PRESENCE 


In a wild and silent garden 


Where flowers sway and 


nod, 


The miracle of odour 
Brings me the breath of God. 


CAROLINE GILTINAN. 








ANOTHER UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASE 


this spring, reports from trade 

unions show unemployment in- 
creasing. Both April and May nor- 
mally bring more jobs with the spring 
busy season; but this year unemploy- 
ment has increased each month. This 
is the first time in the five years of our 
reports to show a rise of unemploy- 
ment in either April or May. 

The first warning of the growing 
danger came last month. This month’s 
figures show how our industrial struc- 
ture is falling apart. Our weighted 
figures for March were 22.5 per cent 
out of work; in April, unemployment 
increased to 22.8 per cent; in the first 
part of May to 22.9 per cent. Each 
rise of one point (one-tenth per cent) 
means 25,000 more out of work. Last 
year at this time the unemployed were 
going back to work in spite of depres- 
sion. From March to May, 1931, 
some 400,000 found jobs in industry; 
this year in the same months 100,000 
were laid off. 

In the midst of a great national 
emergency, when each week means 


Fes the second consecutive month 


a 


more dependent on charity, more 
families living on starvation allow- 
ances, we are letting the months slip 
by and doing nothing. Among the 
workers despair is growing daily. A 
spirit of rebellion is beginning to find 
voice and gain strength. If ever the 
present situation is to be turned into 
constructive development and away 
from open revolt and disaster, action 
must come quickly. Urgent measures 
are now before Congress to provide 
for public works, loans to business to 
start production and employment— 
funds for relief. The situation brooks 
no delay. But even these measures can 
not solve fundamental problems or 
put millions to work before the present 
relief funds run out. 

It is time for vigorous leadership to 
arouse and organize general coopera- 
tion and put men to work. We must 
shorten the work day and the work 
week on a national scale and create 
jobs by the million. When men get 
back to work their buying will start 
business upward. It is time to declare 
a national emergency and take steps 
necessary to check depression. 


Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades Building Trades Printing Trades Metal Trades All Others 
1928-'29-'30-'31-"32  1928-'29-'30-'31-'32 1928-’ 29-'30-31-—32 1928-'29-'30-'31-'32 1928-'29-'30—'31-"32 
an. 18 15 20 27 31 36 30 38 Si 62 4 4 § 10 17 18 8 15 28 34 10 12 12 19 21 
eb. 18 15 22 27 31 39 33 43 52 63 5 5 5 10 18 16 8 18 29 37 10 11 13 17 19 
Mar. 18 14 21 26 30 38 34 41 52 63 § § 6 13 17 13° 7 18 27 37 11 8 13 16 18 
April 16 12 21 25 31 32 29 40 50 65 5 4 6 12 18 12 6 19 29 39 9 8 12 16 18 
May 13 11 20 25 31% 25 26 37 48 622 4 3 6 11 18 12 § 19 28 40 9 6 13 15 20: 
supe 11 9 20 25 22 19 37 48 4 3 6 12 10 5 19 31 8 7 14 16 
uly 12 9 22 26 24 16 39 SO 5 4 7 13 136 21 32 8 7 16 17 
Aug. 9 9 22 26 19 18 39 Si 5 4 8 14 9,7 20 30 6 7 16 16 
Sept 10 10 21 26 22 21 38 52 § 3 8 146 8'7 23 31 6 7 14 16 
Oct. 9 11 21 26 18 22 38 53 5 4 7 14 8 7 21 31 7 #7 13 16 
Nov 10 12 22 27 21 23 42 S4 4 4 8 15 7 8 25 32 9 15 18 
13 16 23 30 23 32 45 59 3 4 9 15 a) ae ie 11 10 15 20 


1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, 


* Preliminary. 


American Federationist. 
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ANOTHER UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASE 


The figures for individual trades 
show a very slight improvement in 
building trades for the first time since 
May a year ago. Any gain is good 
news, but this is too small to make any 
noticeable change in the situation; 62 
per cent are still out of work in build- 
ing. Three other trade groups show 
slight gains—food industries, service 
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and trade, water transportation. But 
these small gains were more than off- 
set by increases in unemployment in 
clothing industries, theaters, manu- 
facturing, railroads, street transporta- 
tion, metal trades and printing. Ten 
cities show unemployment worse, 13 
report a slight betterment, one no 
change. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 

members (+)or members (+)or members ' (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (—) ployed (—) time 
May since May since May since all 

1932 April! 1932 April! 1932 April! trades 

po 10 +1 65 +13 8 -— 3 18 
Baltimore, Md......... 25 +2 59 +1 12 + 3 22 
Birmingham, Ala...... 25 -—1 84 —2 18 + 5 18 
Boston, Mass.......... 31 + 4 57 + 6 16 + 4 19 
ee 36 — 3 77 +1 23 — 8 18 
Chicago, Illls........... 36 + 3 69 + 3 22 +5 18 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 30 +2 68 — 3 13 +10 26 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 43 +2 77 — 2 20 +20 19 
Denver, Colo.......... 25 — 6 52 -—A4 13 -9 21 
Detroit, Mich......... 40 — 3 83 +1 26 — 6 18 
Jersey City, N. J....... 37 0 79 + 1 26 + 2 23 
Los Angeles, Calif...... 29 -— 3 60 + 2 25 - 5 19 
Milwaukee, Wisc....... 29 — 3 66 — 3 17 -4 23 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 22 -— 8 64 —4 11 —13 17 
New York City, N. Y.. 33 — 3 49 —19 26 +16 29 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 16 -— 8 57 + 3 7 —18 24 
Pemeon, Fi 1... 35 -— 3 57 —20 31 + 6 12 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 35 +1 74 0 25 +1 23 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 38 +4 75 + 6 21 +4 17 
San Antonio, Texas.... 20 -7 75 —4 7 -— 3 17 
San Francisco, Calif... . 23 —A4 62 —4 16 0 20 
at. Lowe, Me......... 21 —15 47 —26 13 — 3 23 
Seattle, Wash......... 31 +1 65 + 2 18 -1 15 
+ 5 53 + 3 3 +13 11 


Washington, D.C...... 11 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 














Journal of Commerce 


April 19, 1932 
Editorial 


Business Bulletin 


Cleveland Trust Co. 
May 15, 1932 


Merlin H. Hunter 


Barron’s Weekly 
May 9, 1932 


Business Week 
May 18, 1932 


David C. Coyle 


Corporate Practice Review 
April, 1923 


Imports into the United States during the first three 
months of this year fell to $397,000,000, as compared with 
$568,000,000 during the same period in 1931, and a total 
of $1,122,000,000 for the first quarter of 1929. 


If international trade is to continue to dry up and shrink 
away the result will be that the nations of the world will 
have to accept permanently lower standards of living. . . . 

Since 1929 there has been a rapid and continuous decline, 
so great in extent that the International Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates that the dollar value of world trade in 
1932 may not exceed 35 or 40 per cent of that of 1929. 


The larger the social income in relation to population, the 
more of it can be spent for other than mere essentials, 
whether it be spent directly by the individuals themselves 
or through the agency of government. 


Like the coral reef, the faith and courage necessary to 
resist the disintegrative forces of depression can be rebuilt 
only by the continuous, combined contributions of millions 
of men’s minds in the everyday activities of life, as they 
learn to lean on each other again, and once more under- 
stand that no man lives to himself alone. 


The principle needs to be taught in all the schools, that 
sound business growth is not marked by rising securities 
markets, but by high rates of return on invested money. . . - 
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John Maynard Keynes 


Atlantic Monthly 
May, 1932 


Henry Pratt Fairchild 


Harpers 
May, 1932 


Prosecutor Sandstrom 


(Kreuger investigation) 
Barron’s Weekly 
May 9, 1932 
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We have here an extreme example of the disharmony of 
general and particular interest. Each nation, in an effort 
to improve its relative position, takes measures injurious to 
the absolute prosperity of its neighbors; and, since its ex- 
ample is not confined to itself, it suffers more from similar 
action by its neighbors than it gains by such action itself. 
Practically all the remedies popularly advocated today are 
of this internecine character. Competitive wage reductions, 
competitive tariffs, competive liquidation of foreign assets, 
competitive currency deflations, competitive economy cam- 
paigns—all are of this beggar-my-neighbor description. For 
one man’s expenditure is another man’s income. Thus, 
whenever we refrain from expenditure, while we un- 
doubtedly increase our own margin, we diminish that of 
someone else; and if the practice is universally followed 
everyone will be worse off. . . . 

Formerly there was no expenditure out of the proceeds 
of borrowing that it was thought proper for the state to 
incur except for war. In the past, therefore, we have not 
infrequently had to wait for a war to terminate a major 
depression. 


A completely false belief, once established in the mind, 
is just as powerful a spring of action as one based upon 
eternal verity. . .. 

The central notion in this set of ideas is that what is 
good for the individual is necessarily good for the group, 
that a line of conduct that will promote personal welfare 
will also promote social welfare. 

. . - Every dollar cut from the labor bill appears to be 
a dollar added to the possible margin of profit. This looks 
like plain and simple arithmetic. And for the single pro- 
ducer it is. But not for all producers. For wages are ex- 
actly as important an element in the purchasing power of 
the market as they are in the cost of production. Every 
dollar cut from wages takes a dollar away from the total 
effective demand for products. . . . 

Probably the large majority of immigrants have profited 
economically. But the competition of standards of living 
that resulted, operating in accordance with a close analogy 
of “Gresham’s Law,” was effectively preventing the im- 
provement of the American standard and would eventually 
have lowered it, thereby destroying the very advantages for 
which the enterprise was undertaken. 


This talk about everybody trusting Kreuger blindly is 
a myth. The investigations early revealed that Kreuger 
was not a clever business man. As far as possible, he faked 
and swindled. Investigation shows that many persons 
knew what Kreuger’s business talents were. These persons 
depended on him, relying not on his business ability but on 
his capacity to dupe mankind. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
F several years past the organ- 


ized labor movement of Massa- 

chusetts persistently called at- 
tention to the very flagrant violations 
of the minimum wage law in that state. 
Public spirited citizens and liberal 
groups joined with labor in urging en- 
forcement of the law, but no action 
was taken to remedy the abuses. At 
the convention of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor in 1930, 
the Lawrence Central Labor Union 
introduced a resolution calling for an 
investigation of the Minimum Wage 
Commission. The resolution was unan- 
imously adopted by over 200 dele- 
gates present. This resolve became 
House bill 985, and was heard before 
the Committee on Labor and In- 
dustries. The following statement on 
wage conditions in Fall River, issued 
by the Commissioner of Labor and 
Industries, Edwin S. Smith, is the out- 
come of the investigation initiated by 
the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 

Rates as low as ten cents and even 
in one case five cents an hour, and hun- 
dreds of girls with weekly earnings 
under $5.00, are revealed in a recent 
state investigation of wages paid in 
certain Fall River manufacturing es- 
tablishments. This investigation was 
in charge of the Minimum Wage 
Commission of the Department of 
Labor and Industries and deals with 
factories covered by existing minimum 
wage decrees. 

The earnings of 1,616 employees 
in thirteen plants included in the de- 


cree applicable to manufacturers of 
women’s underwear, house dresses, 
children’s dresses, etc., for a week in 
February, 1932, were as follows: 
Under $2, two time workers and 62 
piece workers; $2-$3, four time work- 
ers and 69 piece workers ; $3-$4, seven 
time workers and 94 piece workers; 
$4-$5, seven time workers and 138 
piece workers; $5-$6, 17 time work- 
ers and 107 piece workers; $6-$7, 
13 time workers and 107 piece 
workers; $7-$8, 31 time workers 
and 126 piece workers; $8-$9, 17 
time workers and 227 piece workers; 
$9-$10, nine time workers and 115 
piece workers; $10-$11, eight time 
workers and 111 piece workers; $11- 
$12, one time worker and 96 piece 
workers; $12-$13, five time workers 
and 88 piece workers; $13-$14, one 
time worker and 60 piece workers; 
$14-$15, one time worker and 46 
piece workers; $15-$16, one time 
worker and 24 piece workers; $16- 
$17, one time worker and 10 piece 
workers; $17-$18, no time workers 
and four piece workers; more than 
$18, three time workers and four 
piece workers. 

Although the figures just given 
represent the total amount of money 
which individual employees earned at 
these plants in the course of a week, 
it must be borne in mind that many 
did not work a full week. Weekly 
earnings of $1 for instance might ac- 
tually represent for the individual 
only one day’s working time, or its 
equivalent scattered over several 
days. In some plants where hours 
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worked by piece workers are recorded 
by means of a time clock, it is possible 
to tell for what portion of a week the 
employee was actually working at the 
plant. In the case of other concerns 
it is impossible to get at these facts. 
The payroll might show that a girl 
earned $5 at piece work, but there 
would be no way of ascertaining 
whether she was fully employed dur- 
ing that week. On the other hand, 
even though a girl may be working 
only a part of the time during the 
regular working hours of the plant, 
if she is full time within the place of 
employment waiting for work to come 
along, her earnings represent all that 
she may reasonably hope to get from 
a particular shop for a week’s employ- 
ment. 

Five plants employing 476 work- 
ers coming under the men’s furnish- 
ings minimum wage decree showed 
weekly earnings as follows: Under 
$2, three time workers and eight 
piece workers ; $2-$3, one time worker 
and 11 piece workers; $3-$4, eight 
time workers and 35 piece workers; 
$4-$5, nine time workers and 24 piece 
workers; $5-$6, 26 time workers and 
23 piece workers; $6-$7, 31 time 
workers and 32 piece workers; $7-$8, 
36 time workers and 23 piece work- 
ers; $8-$9, 32 time workers and 30 
piece workers; $9-$10, 13 time work- 
ers and 27 piece workers; $10-$11, 
six time workers and 24 piece work- 
ers; $11-$12, 16 time workers and 16 
piece workers ; $12-$13, six time work- 
ers and 16 piece workers; $13-$14, 
two time workers and nine piece 
workers; $14-$15, one time worker 
and three piece workers; $15-$16, no 
time workers and three piece work- 
ers; $16-$17, no time workers and 
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one piece worker; $17-$18, one time 
worker and no piece workers; none 
received over $18. 

In the nineteen plants covered by 
the Minimum Wage Commission’s 
survey, the outstanding finding is not 
only the low wages earned by the 
great majority of the employees, but 
also the fact that so few are paid a 
wage that could fairly be called ade- 
quate. In the group of five plants 
whose statistics have just been given 
it will be noticed that only five em- 
ployees earned over $15 a week. Of 
the 1,616 employees in the 13 plants 
in the women’s apparel group 71 per 
cent earned less than $10 a week and 
97 per cent earned less than $15 a 
week. 

The average hourly earning rate 
was calculated for both piece and time 
workers in certain shops where the 
working time was recorded by time 
clocks. In one of the worst paid of 
the women’s apparel plants the hourly 
earnings of time workers were as fol- 
lows: 


9 employees at 10 cents an hour 
1 employee at 11 cents an hour 
5 employees at 12% cents an hour 
4 employees at 14% cents an hour 
5 employees at 16 cents an hour 


The earnings of these workers even 
if employed for a full week would be 
very small. A rate of ten cents an 
hour for forty-eight hours is only 
$4.80 a week and a rate of twelve and 
one-half cents an hour means $6.00 
a week. 


In another plant making wearing ap- 
parel the earnings of more than 50 
per cent of the women and girls em- 
ployed on piece work were as follows: 
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1employee at 5 cents an hour 
1employee at 6 cents an hour 
3 employees at 7 cents an hour 
2 employees at 8 cents an hour 
10 employees at 9 cents an hour 
g employees at 10 cents an hour 
12 employees at 11 cents an hour 


10 employees at 124 cents an hour 
13 employees at 13 1/3 cents an hr. 
18 employees at 14 cents an hour 
13 employees at 15 cents an hour 


Assuming constant activity by 
these workers during the forty-eight 
hours of the plant’s operation, the 
weekly earnings of the highest paid 
workers in the group just cited, 
namely, those earning 15 cents an 
hour, would only have been $7.20. 

Practically all of the shops paying 
the low wages revealed by this survey 
have started business in Fall River 
since the beginning of the present de- 
pression. Many other factories of 
similar character have also estab- 
lished themselves in Fall River and in 
other Massachusetts cities during 
this period. In these other plants the 
wages are known in a general way to 
be about as low as those paid in the 
plants included in the present investi- 
gation. They do not come, however, 
under existing minimum wage pro- 
visions. 

The factories whose payrolls were 
studied have come from New York 
and elsewhere to Fall River under the 
double lure of cheap rentals to be 
found in the discontinued textile mills 
and a surplus of unemployed female 
labor, mostly young unskilled girls. 
These plants are for the most part in 
charge of men of inferior business 
calibre, who probably could not sur- 
vive at all if it were not for their will- 
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ingness to be entirely ruthless in ex- 
ploiting labor. 

These businesses constitute any- 
thing but an asset to Fall River. Sub- 
standard wages mean unhealthy 
workers and families. This raises 
the cost of public care for the commu- 
nity. Moreover, wages which ap- 
proach, as these do, what might fairly 
be called starvation level, cut down 
the money going into the pockets of 
local shopkeepers and landlords. As 
a consequence the community’s tax- 
able revenue is decreased. 

Aside from the toll in human health 

and happiness which these factories 
exact by their wage policy, they are a 
menace to the legitimate manufac- 
turer, who would not stoop to pay 
such wages. Cutting wages below the 
standard of living means cutting 
prices below the point at which the 
fair manufacturer can continue to live. 
It seems impossible that Massachu- 
setts business men should any longer 
tolerate this kind of competition with- 
out resorting to drastic means to curb 
it. 
By publishing the names of con- 
cerns violating minimum wage de- 
crees, the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion is doing all it can to expose to the 
public in Fall River and elsewhere the 
type of enterprise which this city is 
harboring. 

Similar establishments are taking 
root in New Bedford, Lowell, Law- 
rence and elsewhere. The Minimum 
Wage Commission will continue to 
investigate plants in these localities 
and to publish the names of offenders 
paying less than the minimum wage 
decrees. 

Constructive business elements in 
Fall River as well as other groups in 














that city are becoming thoroughly 
aroused against these unwholesome 
intruders into the city’s industrial pic- 
ture. 

Governor Winant of New Hamp- 
shire, in a speech recently delivered, 
referring to similar business enter- 
prises in New Hampshire as “public 
enemies.” The expression is in no 
way too strong. If Massachusetts 
wants to build a stable, prosperous in- 
dustrial future, the worst possible way 
to set about it is to encourage or per- 
mit the growth of sweated industries 
driven to seek refuge in our state 
from more decent wage conditions 
elsewhere. 

The situation represents a chal- 
lenge to our industrial statesmanship 
and our civic pride. As long as these 
plants breed in our midst the citizens 
of Massachusetts should feel a gen- 
uine shame. 


CLEVELAND 


Local Union No. 11, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, was chartered July 
17, 1881, and organized at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, January 17, 1882, and 
has retained its original charter with- 
out consolidation for half a cen- 
tury. For several months prior to 
receiving a charter from the United 
Brotherhood, established August 12, 
1881, the union had existed under the 
name of “Carpenters’ Union No. 1, 
of Cleveland, Ohio,” and had about 


200 members when it received its 


charter as a Brotherhood local union. 

As far as known not one of the 
charter members of Local Union No. 
II is now living and holding member- 
ship in the Brotherhood, but among 
the old records of the union we find 
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the first minute book, and upon its 
pages are recorded many of the early 
struggles and discouragements of 
these union pioneers who laid the 
solid foundations of the present 
Brotherhood in Cleveland. Their 
first trade movement was inaugurated 
in the spring following their forma- 
tion, when they sought an increase in 
wages from what appears to have 
been 25 cents or less per hour to an 
established wage scale of 30 cents per 
hour for union carpenters. 

From this record the movement 
evidently ended in failure, insofar as 
an increase in wages or recognition of 
the union is concerned. Members 
were discharged for belonging to the 
union and union foremen refused to 
go on strike, contending that they 
were immune from union rules, and 
employed non-union men to replace 
the union carpenters on strike. Off- 
cers of the union resigned one after 
another, and the attendance at union 
meetings fell off from an average of 
200 to less than 20, and by the end 
of August of the same year, nearly 
300 members of the new union were 
three months or more in arrears in 
their dues of 25 cents per month. 

Then began the long, slow process 
of reorganizing the union. P. J. Mc- 
Guire, then General Secretary of the 
Brotherhood, was brought to Cleve- 
land and the battle for union recogni- 
tion began in earnest. Open meetings 
were held, often out of doors, and the 
campaign of organization and educa- 
tion carried on. One by one, new 
members were converted to the 
Brotherhood cause and a steady 
growth in membership ensued. With- 
out funds, and with little support 
from other trades, the members of 
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the new Brotherhood were forced to 
fight for every inch of ground they 
gained, but in 1888 two more local 
unions of the Brotherhood, No. 39 
(Bohemian) and No. 449 (German) 
were organized. In 1889, No. 14 
was organized, and in 1891, No. 393 
(German) was added to our rapidly 
growing Brotherhood, and the Car- 
penters’ District Council began to 
function in the early nineties. Both 
German local unions were consoli- 
dated in 1910, and Local Union No. 
182 formed. In 1902 three new local 
unions, No. 1242, No. 1108, and No. 
1231, were chartered, and in 1907 
No. 14, and No. 1231 were consoli- 
dated and No. 105 formed, the bal- 
ance of the 15 local unions now com- 
prising the District Council being of 
more recent origin. 

In the face of prolonged strikes 
and lockouts during its early life No. 
11 has enjoyed a steady growth in 
membership. During the boom days 
of 1917 to 1922 upwards of 3,000 
carpenters held membership in this 
union. It has never failed to do 
everything in its power to promote 
the interests of every legitimate labor 
union in Cleveland. It has assisted in 
the organization of other local unions 
of the Brotherhood until today the 
Carpenters’ District Council of Cleve- 
land is admitted by all to be one of 
the outstanding units of the United 
Brotherhood. 

This article would not be complete 
without some reference to the work 
of Wesley Workman, one of the pio- 
neers of the Brotherhood and the first 
Secretary of the District Council. 
Possessed of a great personality and 
tact for organization, Brother Work- 
man devoted the greater part of his 
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career as a union carpenter to the up- 
building of Local Union No. 11 and 
the Carpenters District Council. His 
death in 1921 marked the passing of 
a great trades unionist, but he left as 
an achievement a militant union of his 
trade and the undying affection of its 
membership. 
WALTER J. Mapes, 
Secretary, Carpenters Dis- 
trict Council of Cleveland. 


HAMILTON (ONT.), CANADA 


The United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of the City of 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, submits 
a brief review of some interesting 
events in its existence as a trade union, 
being the pioneer union of this trade 
in Canada. 

In the early days of the formation 
of this international trade organiza- 
tion, Local Union No. 18 was given a 
charter by the then “Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America,” 
on the 30th day of January, 1882. 
The Brotherhood had been formed 
in Chicago, Ill., the year previously, 
later on fusing with the United Order 
of Carpenters of New York, it 
adopted the name now used, and 
known by as The United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

In issuing a charter of affiliation to 
Local Union No. 18 of Hamilton 
(Ont.), Canada, made the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners in 
reality an international organization 
so far as the Northern part of the con- 
tinent is concerned. In the early days 
of the international movement Local 
18 was the first Carpenters Union char- 
tered in Canada. This pioneer union 
like all movements of a pioneer char- 
acter, had a hard struggle for exist- 




















ence. It had to overcome old hoary 
prejudices, of a national and economic 
character before any progress could 
be made. At the time this Local was 
established, the hours of toil were 
sixty per week, and the wages were 
seventeen and a half cents per hour. 
Now after many years of heroic strug- 
gle, the working hours have been re- 
duced from sixty to forty-four per 
week, and the wages increased from 
seventeen and a half cents per hour, 
to that of one dollar per hour, with 
the usual time and a half for over- 
time and double time for nights after 
midnight, holidays and Sundays. With 
signed contracts from time to time, at 
the present up to 1933, these with 
other working conditions indicate the 
advancements made from the old pio- 
neer days of half a century ago. Some 
of these old union pioneers of local 
union No. 18 it may be interesting to 
know are still working at the trade, 
but many have passed on, the ap- 
prentices of today participating in the 
advances gained by the old pioneers. 

The stable character of this local 
can be seen, and vouched for, when its 
records show, that it has been in con- 
tinual affiliation with the parent body, 
now the third oldest among the honor 
roll of locals, that have not seceded, 
or have been suspended for any cause, 
although the affiliated locals now 
number over two thousand, this is a 
record, an achievement, that all un- 
ions should strive to emulate. 

REG. JACKSON, 
Secretary. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


One of the chief industries of Brit- 
ish Columbia, and from a labor stand- 
point, the chief industry, is the manu- 
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facture of lumber and shingles, for 
the major part of the cost of both 
lumber and shingles is labor, and es- 
pecially is this true of shingles. Over 
90 per cent of all the wood shingles 
are manufactured from red cedar 
which only grows in the States of 
Washington and Oregon, and the 
Province of British Columbia in Can- 
ada. Of the total amount, British 
Columbia supplies nearly 40 per cent 
and their shingles are well known for 
their high quality by lumber dealers 
in both Canada and the United States. 

The Huntting Merritt Lumber 
Co., Ltd., shingle mill and staining 
factory at the foot of Granville street, 
is the largest shingle mill in the world 
cutting the highest grade of Edge- 
Grain Red Cedar Shingles, manufac- 
turing enough every 24 hours to roof 
between 80 and 100 average homes. 
Their product is sold all over the 
United States and Canada, as well as 
some of the British Isles. They em- 
ploy all white 100 per cent union 
labor and have the distinction of be- 
ing the only shingle mill that is fully 
organized. This fact was recognized 
by President Green, who took the 
time from his many duties to attend 
the ceremony, and affix the first union 
label on a bundle of Huntting Merritt 
Brand Red Cedar Shingles. 

This mill is electrically equipped 
throughout, has 24 of the latest up- 
right shingle machines with a blower 
system connected with each machine. 
It is thoroughly modern in every re- 
spect and one of the few shingle oper- 
ations that can be visited without fear 
of becoming covered with sawdust. 
They manufacture shingles from 1/3 
inch thick at the butt and 12 inches 
long, to a shingle 24 inches long and 
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1 inch thick at the butt. It was espe- 
cially interesting to see them take 
these large cedar logs and manufac- 
ture the whole product of the log in- 
to their shingles. They cater espe- 
cially to the 300 per cent shingle— 
that is, shingles that ar e 100 per cent 
clear, 100 per cent All Heart, and 100 
per cent Edge-Grain, making them in 
all the different lengths and thick- 
nesses. These shingles when prop- 
erly laid with rust-proof nails will last 
a minimum of 40 years. On all of their 
5/2 inch and thicker Edge-Grain 
shingles they furnish a written guar- 
antee against both fire and weather 
for 20 years, something unheard of in 
a wood shingle until this last year. 
Then they have their own staining 
factory at their mill where they take 
their shingles just as they come from 
the drying kilns while they are oven 
dry, break open the bundles and dip 
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them by hand in hot stain. They are 
then dried for 12 to 15 hours and put 
through a set of staining rolls where 
they are again completely stained and 
the stain is brushed in with heavy 
brushes. After having dried again 
just long enough to set the stain they 
are put through another brushing ma- 
chine which smooths out and brushes 
off any surplus pigment, after which 
they are regraded, dried, and re- 
packed into bundles ready to be ship- 
ped. 

Now that it is possible to secure 
the best Red Cedar Shingle from a 
mill that is in sympathy with Union 
Labor, we predict for them a steadily 
increased demand, for we are sure that 
our members in the building trades 
are going to demand their product, 
knowing that in so doing they are 
helping the labor movement in which 
they are most vitally interested. 


UNEMPLOYED 


Yes, hunger and cold are twin gray beasts that rend 
And shabbiness a rat can gnaw the heart. 

(Still, if a man survive, his flesh must mend 

Down to its most despoiled and wounded part.) 

These three have stalked his body night and day 

For month on month, and yet they have not passed 


The frontiers of his soul. 


It is not they 


Whose bitter vigilance has foully cast 

His desperate soul into a keep so black 

And low that never light and space avail 

To heal his eyes and straighten his bent back. 
No, that betrayed his soul that could prevail 
To prove there was no thing nor anyone 
That needed him, nor place for him in the sun. 


ANN Fox. 











THE GOVERNMENT IN LABorR Dis- 


PUTES, by Edwin E. Witte. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York; 1932. Pp. xi, 352. $4. 
Reviewed by Prof. H. A. Millis, 
the University of Chicago. 


This book fills a long-felt want and 
will be ranked as one of the outstand- 
ing contributions to the literature re- 
lating to labor in the United States. 
The author knows the subject better 
than does anyone else. Almost twenty 
years ago he studied the labor in- 
junction and related problems for the 
United States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations. Beginning then, he 
has during all of the years since con- 
tinued his researches with excellent 
facilities as teacher of labor legisla- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin 
and as a state employee at the Cap- 
itol, where for some years he has 
been Chief of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library. He has had available 
for his use legislative bills as well as 
the statutes and court reports, and 
has brought together an unequaled 
collection of injunctions and other 
materials. He has also had wide con- 
tacts and has developed a consistent, 
wholesome social philosophy which 
enables him to see things in proper 
perspective. 

Unlike most books treating of this 
subject, this one is not written prima- 
rily for the lawyer, but for the layman 
and in the nontechnical language the 


layman easily understands. In the 
language of the author, “It seeks to 
give a complete account of the role of 
the Government in labor disputes in 
the United States and of all related 
problems. It deals with both the law 
and the activities in this field of every 
branch of the federal and state gov- 
ernments. Written for the general 
public, its purpose is to present the 
facts in such manner that well-in- 
formed readers can grasp the com- 
plicated questions which are at issue. 
Although decisions, statutes, and 
legal theories are discussed, it is an 
economic, rather than a legal, treatise. 
Throughout, the emphasis is upon the 
problems of social policy which are 
involved. In this, the aim is not to 
gain converts for any particular pro- 
gram, but to arouse interest in these 
problems and to give all material facts 
essential to sound public action.” 
After briefly presenting “The Pub- 
lic’s Stake” (Chapter I), the court- 
made law of the strike, lockout, boy- 
cott, closed shop, and picketing is sur- 
veyed (Chapter II). An excellent 
analysis of legal theories follows— 
the conspiracy doctrine, the malice 
doctrine, the just cause theory, the 
doctrine of restraint of trade (Chap- 
ter III). Perhaps some of the things 
said in these earlier chapters will not 
be accepted by lawyers, but the dis- 
sents will be on the finer points; the 
picture is sufficiently accurate for 
other readers. In Chapter IV, the 
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Sherman Anti-Trust Act and other 
federal and state legislation bearing 
upon unions and what they may do is 
surveyed. Two excellent chapters (V 
and VI) are devoted to the injunc- 
tion; no equally good account is to be 
found in print. The next three chap- 
ters (VII, VIII and IX) deal with 
damage suits, criminal prosecutions 
and the very important, unsolved 
problem of law enforcement and in- 
dustrial policing, respectively. Re- 
strictions on employers, covering the 
employment of guards, blacklisting, 
the yellow-dog contract and company 
unionism, are presented in Chapter 
X. A rather summary but sane discus- 
sion of conciliation and arbitration 
follows (Chapter XI). The author 
is at his very best in the two final chap- 
ters, the one on proposals for legisla- 
tion—the Norris Bill in the drafting 
of which he participated, and state 
measures (Chapter XII), the other 
on future policies in which what ought 
to be done is admirably set out (Chap- 
ter XIII). The bibliographical notes 
at the close of each chapter will serve 
as an excellent guide to the literature 
available on each important subject 
discussed. A wealth of footnotes, in- 
cluding citations of cases, is to be 
found at every point. 

The reviewer finds little in “The 
Government in Labor Disputes” with 
which he would take issue. Perhaps 
the organization would have been 
improved had restrictions upon em- 
ployers, discussed in Chapter X, been 
presented more fully as restrictions on 
labor were set out. The reviewer 
prefers to discuss the respective rights 
of workers and employers to organ- 
ize and to act in combination, to 
strike and to lockout, to maintain the 
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union closed shop or the employer’s 
closed shop, to boycott and to black- 
list, etc. Such inequality as there is 
in the application of the law is then 
caused to stand out more clearly. 
And, speaking of unequal application 
of the law, the reviewer is not wholly 
satisfied with the summary statement 
on pp. 230-31. The summary reads, 
in part— 


“Labor has often bitterly com- 
plained that the law favors the em- 
ployers, that capital is free in indus- 
trial disputes to do what is prohibited 
to labor. 

“There is little to support this 

charge in statements of law occurring 
in court decisions and statutes. 
The same tests of legality apply to 
combinations of capital as to combina- 
tions of labor. Theoretically, the 
lockout stands on the same footing as 
the strike, the employer’s boycott as 
the trade — boycott. The right 
of the employer to discriminate 
against workmen because of union 
membership is matched by the right 
of workingmen to refuse to labor for 
employers who will not recognize 
their union. The shop closed to the 
union man is paralleled by the closed 
union shop, and so on.” 


The author then goes on to say 
that “when the actual operation of 
the law is considered, a different pic- 
ture appears.”” He comments on the 
great advantage the employers have 
in the conspiracy doctrine, in the fact 
that they can frequently act secretly, 
and in that labor has no rights parallel- 
ing that of the employer to discrim- 
inate against union members and 
those under the yellow-dog contract. 

What the author says about the 
equal application of the law to the 
lockout and to the strike is open to 
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question. So is what he says with 
reference to the employer’s and the 
union closed shop, for decisions such 
as that of O’Brien versus the People 
in Illinois must be reckoned with. 
Then, too, the fact that in so many of 
the states the employer can frequently 
use the “plight” of the nonunion 
worker to protect his business interest 
must be emphasized in this connec- 
tion. Again, emphasis must be placed 
upon the fact that frequently the law 
as applied by the court of first juris- 
diction may vary substantially from 
the law laid down by the higher courts, 
whose theories were evidently under 
examination as the author wrote at 
this point. 

The curious reader will perhaps 
wish for more definite statements as 
to what the law ought to be regard- 
ing the secondary boycott and picket- 
ing. 

After all, there is, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, very, very much more 
to commend than to criticise in this 
book. Space need not be used for 
commendation, for any one with suff- 
cient interest to read this review 
should read the book from cover to 
cover. Among the many parts merit- 
ing special commendation are, how- 
ever, those dealing with the yellow- 
dog contract which the author regards 
as perhaps the greatest menace to la- 
bor, the labor injunction, strike guards, 
detective agencies, and the interven- 
tion of Government in labor disputes. 
With reference to the last of these, 
he says (pp. 309-310) : 

“The policy of wide freedom for 
both employers and employees to work 
out their own destinies is advocated 

. . inthe belief that it will result 
in a minimum of industrial friction. 
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Making strikes unlawful does not 
prevent their occurrence. They are 
results, not causes. . . . The deci- 
sions holding strikes for many pur- 
poses to be unlawful have had little or 
no effect upon the frequency of such 
strikes; injunctions, instead of pro- 
moting peace, have increased the ten- 
sion in industrial disputes. Likewise, 
the outlawing of the labor unions is 
not the solution. Where employers 
recognize the unions, there is far less 
bitterness in labor controversies than 
where they obstinately refuse to ac- 
cord their employees the same right 
to act in combination they claim for 
themselves. 

“The author does not advocate 
that government compel employers to 
deal with the labor unions. Rather, 
he favors the policy of complete free- 
dom to both sides, with strict neu- 
trality on the part of the government. 
Instead of having the courts or other 
public officials pass upon the merits of 
disputes, the author advocates con- 
fining the rdéle of government to the 
preservation of law and order and 
efforts at adjustment. . . . 

“This, however, is only the begin- 
ning. Many industrial disputes de- 
velop out of industrial wrongs; most 
of the rest, out of the gradual advance 
of the toilers to a higher plane of eco- 
nomic well-being. It is here that the 
influence of government is most im- 
portant. Many of the causes of in- 
dustrial disputes can be eliminated by 
an intelligent social policy, reinforced 
by legislation. Attention to the fight- 
ing of industrial wrongs will accom- 
plish more towards the elimination of 
industrial disputes than any policy of 
suppression.” 


In closing, the reviewer commends 
this book to labor colleges and union 
groups engaging in “labor education” 
as a text in American labor law. It 
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should also find place among the books 
used by every university class in labor 
problems. 


Joss, MACHINES AND CAPITALISM, 
by Arthur Dahlberg. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. xviii, 252. $3. 
Reviewed by Prof. John R. Com- 


mons, University of Wisconsin. 


This book is a call for return to 
the philosophy of Ira Steward, seventy 
years ago, but it is a call for four 
hours a day instead of Steward’s eight 
hours per day. 

Dahlberg considers that his propo- 
sition is different from Steward’s, be- 
cause he interprets Steward as de- 
manding that increasing wants should 
precede increasing power of labor to 
demand shorter hours (152n). But 
that was not Steward’s idea. He 
wanted the hours of labor to be uni- 
versally shortened by legislation in 
order, by more leisure, to increase the 
wants of labor. This is exactly Dahl- 
berg’s position. He wants a “federal 
statutory enactment” reducing all la- 
bor to four hours per day—‘‘most 
certainly not by industrial manage- 
ment or union enactment.” 

Steward was able to get a few states 
and the federal Government to enact 
unenforceable or inadequate eight- 
hour legislation. But when the legis- 
lative program fell down the Amer- 
ican Federation: took it up in 1886 
and has been consistently pushing it to 
the front since that time, even reduc- 
ing it to less than eight hours per day. 

In reading Dahlberg’s argument 
for the four-hour day by legislation I 
almost seem to be re-reading Steward’s 
argument for eight hours. And it is 
the argument of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—even the argument 
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of all unionism in all countries, the 
difference being whether it shall come 
about through unionism or legisla- 
tion. Dahlberg repeatedly favors 
the legislative process, but to be effec- 
tive, it must go to four hours instead 
of eight hours. 

He introduces several new circum- 
stances, simply because he began as 
an engineer both in shop practice and 
teaching. He sees that the engineer 
is doubling and trebling the output of 
industry, and he stops to ask, why his 
profession has become so futile and 
has brought on so much unemploy- 
ment. 

His answer is: There must first be 
a great increase in “labor scarcity,” 
by which he means increased bargain- 
ing power. He says, “Cold shivers 
chill my spine when I think of in- 
creased efficiency in any form being 
injected before a labor scarcity is 
created. For in a socially created la- 
bor scarcity I see the only quick re- 
lief.” By which he means socially 
created by federal legislation. 

Another circumstance of his engi- 
neering training and association is his 
belief that engineers are becoming in- 
dependent and are turning from mere 
defenders of the owners of industry 
to the support of shorter hours for 
labor. He sees them lining up with 
labor for shorter hours of labor by 
legislation, where formerly they had 
lined up with corporations in lobby- 
ing for tariff legislation, etc. (209) 
They suffer from unemployment as 
do the laborers, for the same reason 
—long hours of work. And the en- 
gineer prefers “to direct a large en- 
terprise at a little profit to directing 
a smaller enterprise at more profit.” 
(210) 
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He is not afraid of greed, or the 
profit motive, or selfishness, or private 
property. ‘Rather is it the fear and 
desperation which grow out of scar- 
city of job opportunity, and which is 
superimposed on selfishness, that is 
the cause. So often have I witnessed 
the honesty, generosity, considerate- 
ness, integrity, and kindliness—traits 
which generally characterize workers 
when they feel “flush” and genuinely 
secure in their future—gradually sink 
and shrivel into dishonesty, greed, un- 
trustworthiness and cruelty that I 
have come to believe that it is des- 
peration and fear more than greed 
that transforms man into the beast.” 
(235) 

He has an illuminating comparison 
of communism, with its dictatorship, 
and his own new capitalism, with its 
perpetual scarcity of labor through 
shorter hours enforced by federal 
legislation. 

Yet he places his ideal a hundred 
years in the future, and wonders 
whether his proposal does not ‘‘come 
too late.” “It takes time to convince 
the American people that its lone 
hope lies in shorter working hours.” 
(243) And he concedes that it can 
not be introduced in periods of de- 
pression, like the present. It must be 
introduced in times of prosperity. 
This is indeed exactly the time when 
trade unions introduce shorter hours. 
He says, ‘“When markets have disap- 
peared it is already too late, for as 
soon as there is no market, depression, 
unemployment, and distress are au- 
tomatically upon us—consumers are 
then unable to buy back what they 
produce. And for capitalism to func- 
tion without breakdown and depres- 
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sions, this last condition must be 
avoided.” (201) 

This could be avoided if a statute 
could once be passed and enforced 
shortening the hours of labor to four, 
universally and forcibly. 


RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT AMONG 
UNORGANIZED WoRKERS, by Stan- 
ley B. Mathewson. Viking Press. 
$3. Reviewed by Jean A. Flexner. 


At a time when the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has officially repudi- 
ated the doctrine of deliberate restric- 
tion of output and has offered to man- 
agement, in return for recognition, 
its cooperation in solving production 
problems, it is significant that a care- 
fully conducted inquiry among non- 
union industries—including automo- 
bile, electrical, textile, plants, construc- 
tion jobs—uncovers an appalling waste 
due to restriction of output by work- 
ers, unorganized workers. Here are 
I 11 pages, about half the book, closely 
packed with incident after incident 
showing how workers regulate their 
own and their mates’ output, how they 
fool the time-study men, falsify pro- 
duction reports, kill time on the job, 
resort to every imaginable trick in 
order to keep output at what they con- 
sider a reasonable level. 

That such practices are demoraliz- 
ing to the instinct of good workman- 
ship, which Professor Veblen believed 
was implanted in all human beings, 
even those workers who use them 
would not deny. Often these stories 
show workmen who revolt against the 
waste and deception involved. These 
individuals are for the most part 
young and inexperienced, and they 
are promptly put in their place by 
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older and more seasoned hands. 
Under existing conditions the reader 
of the book is inclined to take sides 
with the latter. Many of them are 
actuated by an insight into the eco- 
nomics of industry: going slow in 
order to prolong a job, especially 
when there is not another job in sight, 
constitutes an informal sort of unem- 
ployment insurance, and so long as 
industry offers the worker neither 
stability of employment nor protection 
when out of work, this, is bound to be 
a powerful motive, strong enough to 
counteract premium bonuses, produc- 
tion medals and other incentives. The 
cost of this “informal insurance” to 
industry is not exactly measurable, 
but it is very large. 

A second powerful retarding fac- 
tor is the conviction, born out of gen- 
erations of unfortunate cumulative 
experiences, that no matter how at- 
tractive piece rates and bonuses are 
made out, it does not pay the worker 
to take them too seriously. If earn- 
ings exceed the expectations of the 
boss, the rate will be cut. Often, as a 
result of this experience, such induce- 
ments operate inversely; the worker 
fails to respond and undertakes to 
limit both his own output and those of 
others around him. 

From this and other instances the 
conviction is borne in on the reader 
that responsibility for these wasteful 
practices ultimately rests on the man- 
agement of the plants in which they 
occur. The present study might well, 
by way of comparison, have made a 
search for restrictive practices among 
concerns who are making an honest 
attempt to remove some of the under- 
lying factors—insecurity of jobs, ar- 
bitrary rate-setting by management 
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alone—and where the workers are 
encouraged to take a positive and 
constructive interest in managerial 
problems. 


AMERICA WEIGHS HER GOLD, by 
James Harvey Rogers. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1931; xiii, 245 pp., 
with charts. Price $2.50. Re- 


viewed by Prof. J. Douglas Brown, 
Princeton University. 


Professor Rogers, with the assist- 
ance of his students, Henry H. Ed- 
miston and Florence Helm, has pre- 
pared a book of exceptional interest 
and importance to all students and 
general readers attempting to secure 
a clear understanding of the muddle 
in which we find ourselves. The 
banker, the statesman, the business 
man, and the labor official have 
often claimed, with some truth, that 
the college professor is too concerned 
with the theories of our economic 
system to give a diagnosis or prescrip- 
tion for our ills. No one who reads 
Professor Roger’s little book can 
doubt for a minute either his willing- 
ness to leave the monastic cell and 
enter the lists or his courage and in- 
sight in criticising things as they are. 

Professor Rogers is by no means 
alone in his opposition to certain poli- 
cies which have led us into the con- 
fused and discouraging situation in 
which we find ourselves. A majority 
of economists agree with Professor 
Rogers heartily. He stands out, 
however, in his ability to explain 
clearly, concisely and effectively the 
fundamental forces which, though 
highly complicated in their operation, 
should be understood by all those in 
places of leadership in this country. 
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The leaders of the labor movement 
are particularly indebted to Professor 
Rogers for his clear-cut demonstration 
of how labor is affected by the trends 
which have developed in American 
finance and industry. No officer re- 
sponsible for the policies of the labor 
movement, as well as no banker or 
industrialist, can afford to ignor the 
influences which international trade 
and finance are bringing to bear on 
conditions which were heretofore con- 
sidered domestic. 

The tone of the book is shown by 
such chapter headings as “Debts and 
a Pound of Flesh,” “How Uncle Shy- 
lock Trades,” ‘“The Golden Spiral,” 
“The Caterpillars in a Circle,” “De- 
serted,” “Depressed,” and ‘Weighed 
in the Balances.” It must not be as- 
sumed from such headings that the 
book is merely popular, however. 
Professor Rogers supports his criti- 
cisms with careful reasoning and a 
rich interlarding of statistics. The 
charts alone are a very important con- 
tribution to a better understanding 
of America’s present situation as a 
world financial and trading center. 
The book contains much of the ma- 
terial which American labor officials 
must master to have that keen recogni- 
tion of international forces which has 
been demonstrated by the leaders of 
the British labor party. 

Not all of what Professor Rogers 
argues will be accepted readily by 
more conservative leaders, however, 
but it is difficult to answer the follow- 
ing passage: 


“Finally in the balances is to be 
thrown the unconcealable grudge of a 
no less important man than the Ameri- 
can laborer himself. Politically, he is 
just as important as he is economically. 
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While seven million of his number 
walk the streets and “‘hitch-hike” the 
highways in search of nonexistent 
jobs, he is gradually learning that our 
high protective tariff, which from 
time immemorial has been pledged to 
keep his dinner pail full, not only is 
responsible for prolonging and ag- 
gravating the present unparalleled de- 
pression, but is likewise at least in- 
directly causing the migration of a 
highly important portion of Ameri- 
can industry itself. With this migra- 
tion has already gone not only enough 
jobs in the migrated plants themselves 
to take care of no inconsiderable part 
of our unemployed, but, in addition, 
many others in lines of endeavor 
which would otherwise be supplying 
them with raw materials, with serv- 
ices, and with almost endless other 
needs. 

“Thus, for the first time in our his- 
tory are the serious evils of our high 
protective tariff policies becoming 
clear to those numerous and powerful 
enough to seal its doom.” 


Professor Rogers’ argument on 
reparations and war debts is equally 
forceful. He shows the difficulties of 
securing payment but, more impor- 
tant, brings out the conflict of the pri- 
vate interest of our bankers, who have 
lent to Germany since the war, and the 
public interest in securing repayment 
of war debts. He warns against the 
sacrifice of public claims under pres- 
sure from those who seek to improve 
their own position as private lenders. 
To him the greatest use of America’s 
bargaining position as a creditor is 
that of checking the epidemic of tariffs 
with which we have infected a sick 
world. The inconsistency of our 
treatment of Great Britain is, how- 
ever, too plain to be disregarded. 
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The price system, the Federal Re- 
serve banks and the gold standard re- 
ceived attention in Professor Rogers’ 
searching analysis. The financial ma- 
chinery is examined as a skilled tech- 
nician overhauls an engine which has 
failed under its load. But rather than 
recommending the scrapping of the 
engine, constructive suggestions are 
made. These suggestions should be 
studied by all those who seek to bring 
their influence to bear on the neces- 
sary revision of the economic policies 
of this country. America has attained 
a position of great world importance. 
This fact is not a cause of sentimental 
satisfaction alone, but far more im- 
portant, is a challenge to the intelli- 
gent understanding and vigorous par- 
ticipation by all groups in assuming 
responsibility for the direction of na- 
tional policy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OR- 
GANISATION: THE First DECADE. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 
1931; pp. 382. 128 6d.) Reviewed 
by Leifur Magnusson. 


Most readers have more than 
speaking acquaintance with what the 
League of Nations is and attempts to 
do, and even the World Court is not 
infrequently headlined in the press. 
The Bank of International Settle- 
ments is money with an infant voice, 
but one that may later talk in more 
forceful terms. Few, on the other 
hand, know that the International 
Labor Organization is a sort of in- 
dustrial relations branch of the 
League of Nations, the voice of capi- 
tal and labor articulated by a govern- 
mental spokesman. The annual 
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policy-making Conference, the Gov- 
erning Body meeting quarterly, and 
the permanent secretariat (the Inter- 
national Labor Office), have at once 
an importance and function of their 
own and autonomy and individuality 
that make the Organization one of the 
most important of international insti- 
tutions. Through it, standards of liv- 
ing, wages and welfare, find an expres- 
sion which hitherto has not been per- 
mitted in the councils of the world. 

It is this institution and its problems 
which are set forth in this volume by 
those within the International Labor 
Office, described by the Director, Al- 
bert Thomas, in his preface, as “a 
discreet, perhaps somewhat colourless 
voice, the voice of officials.” 

Within the 382 pages of the vol- 
ume, Part I tells what it is; Part II, 
what and how it does it; Part III, 
the consequences of its actions, while 
Part IV sums up the innumerable 
ramifications of its activities in rela- 
tion to its state members, the employ- 
ers, the workers, the cooperatives, and 
the general associations for social wel- 
fare, women’s and religious organiza- 
tions. 

Essentially a promotional organi- 
zation, no stone has been left unturned 
in the endeavor to associate the pur- 
poses of the Organization with as 
many and as divers forms of national 
activity as possible. For it is through 
the nation-state that the problems of 
social welfare, cultivated by the Or- 
ganization, must find their final ex- 
pression. Trade-unionism, the asso- 
ciated activity of employers, collective 
dealing, social legislation, all combine 
to reap the fruit and harvest of these 
labor-capital relations that form the 
fabric of the International Labor Or- 
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ganization as set up by Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Every problem dealt with by the 
Organization finds in this volume some 
basic consideration not necessarily the 
be-all and the end-all, but certainly the 
beginning of all. Herein are sur- 
veyed the initiation of such interna- 
tional. movements as those of the 
eight-hour day, the weekly rest, night 
work, industrial hygiene, and the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents, social 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
the first steps in international labor 
statistics, wages, unemployment, and 
migration of workers. No class of 
labor goes unconsidered from mari- 
time to agricultural workers; the 
higher up professional and salaried 
employees to native and colonial labor 
at the other end of the scale; such 
social problems as housing and co- 
operation; such legal and judicial prob- 
lems as those of the right of associa- 
tion and combination, collective agree- 
ments, and labor laws in general. The 
repercussions of broader economic 
problems also find their place. The 
program of actual ratification of la- 
bor treaties drafted by the annual 
Conference, and the application made 
of the various resolutions and recom- 
mendations, are also described. 

The volume is a picture in black and 
white of human welfare in a pre- 
dominantly industrial world. Despite 
its lack of vivid color there are in- 
finite shadings between the black and 
the white. 

What is at first sight a forbidding 
and formidable volume has turned out 
to be an unusually clear-cut if not en- 
gaging presentation of the beginnings 
and development of a little-understood 
international body. What might have 
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been a dull and stodgy text is illumi- 
nated by phrases that stick. There is 
imagination in the phrase that inter- 
national trade maintained at the ex- 
pense of an exploited labor is “‘a most 
immoral form of dumping at the ex- 
pense of the working classes.” The 
title of the volume suggests only the 
description of the machinery of a com- 
plicated institutional structure. Upon 
reading, however, it is shown to be a 
thoroughly competent analysis of the 
problems of labor legislation in their 
many national and traditional settings. 
The value of the volume, therefore, 
is not in any statistical presentation of 
the facts of labor and social condi- 
tions throughout the world, but in the 
analysis of the problems of regulation 
involved. Altogether, the volume is 
one of permanent value, a history by 
those who laid the foundations of the 
institution, gave it ability to live, and 
have since inspired its work. 

As a textbook, as a popular descrip- 
tion, the volume would seem to be 
basic to any understanding of this en- 
tirely new effort that has been made 
since the war to relate social condi- 
tions and standards of living to the 
problems of international trade and 
finance. 


WaGEs AND WEALTH—THlIs Busi- 
NESS ROLLER-COASTER, by Roy 
Dickinson. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1931. Pp. 158. 
Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Wyatt 
Brown. 


There is no more moot question 
than the one undertaken in this book. 
The settlement of the railway union’s 
wage scale is an indication of innumer- 
able such instances to follow. Here 
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is a book that takes up the subject of 
wages as to their level and stabiliza- 
tion. The theory of employee as con- 
sumer is scientifically treated. But al- 
ways the material is kept highly read- 
able. It is written by a journalist who 
has not only studied the subject from 
books but has approached hundreds of 
our leading merchants, manufactur- 
ers, bankers and labor leaders to get 
their contributions. Most of the book 
is about what he has found from other 
people actually making history in this 
field. 

The author postulates his theory of 
a high level of wages on American con- 
sumption of all its production. Then 
in this limited area all we have to do 
is arrange to let labor have enough 
wages to buy all the production of the 
country. But in putting this point 
across the souls of our industrialists 
are painted blacker than jet. Machin- 
ery pays its owner working or idle— 
dividends—and machinery that is 
liable to become obsolete the courts 
have ruled can be charged off at a 
high percentage each year. Investors 
have chief regard; labor must be sac- 
rificed to that end. 

But the really outstanding contribu- 
tion of the volume is in the presenta- 
tion of the attitude of bankers and 
management toward labor, first, as 
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human beings and then as potential 
consumers. Bankers, it seems, have 
brought the present depression about 
by their lack of vision. They have 
handled credit so badly the author 
would have the Government take over 
that end of business. 

Hope lies in the quality and vision 
of management. It is by better man- 
agement and less cutting of wages and 
laying off that will see cyclic depres- 
sions ended. Included in the book are 
whole conversations with outstanding 
managers and industrial lists which re- 
veal exactly how these, people are 
thinking. One gets a little inkling 
of what their thoughts are. 

Another valuable contribution of 
the book is the inclusion of practical 
suggestions for managements as to 
how to effect savings besides cutting of 
wages and laying off of labor. Actual 
experiments in stabilization of wages 
being tried at the moment are dis- 
cussed in full. 

From reading this book one gets a 
working idea of the theory of the high 
level of wages, some practical sugges- 
tions of stabilization of wages and 
ways to reduce management costs 
and, chief of all, a view of how the 
various people involved .in this con- 
troversial subject are thinking. 





THE EARLY MORNING 


THE moon on the one hand, the dawn on the other: 
The moon is my sister, the dawn is my brother. 
The moon on my left and the dawn on my right. 
My brother, good morning: my sister, good night. 


Hiwaire BELLoc 











FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


North Atlantic Section 


UR seasonal pickup at this time 
O of the year is not as good as 
1931 at Waterville, Maine, 
writes R. E. Daggett. On account 
of no business it is difficult at this 
time to carry on organization activi- 
ties. The state branch, however, is 
in a stronger position than formerly 
and is doing everything it can to 
correct dissatisfactions among the 
unions. 


From Woodland, Maine, comes 
word that the mills which have been 
operating four days a week are now 
running on a five-day-week schedule 
and that no reductions in salary have 
been made to date. The company, 
however, is asking for a wage cut of 
IO per cent and conferences are now 
in progress on this mater. The com- 
pany doing work on the state high- 
way is paying 20 cents per hour for 
a ten-hour day while 40 cents is paid 
on town road work for a day of eight 
hours. We are protesting the for- 
mer rate to our Governor and High- 
way Commission.—FRANK D. JOHN- 
SON. 


No signs of business recovery at 


Rutland, Vt., reports C. H. Ward, 


and there is nothing to look forward 
to. The contractors thought if labor 
took a cut it would start business but 
that has proven wrong, as there is 
only a day’s work now and then, the 
same as before. 


Labor at East Dedham, Mass., is 
and has been advocating relief 
through the public works and road 
building, writes Robert Henderson. 
Very little improvement, if any, is 
seen in business conditions. About all 
of the time of organizers at present is 
consumed in trying to secure work for 
their membership. In my own or- 
ganization, boilermakers and helpers, 
we have been making some headway 
during the past year. 


No new work has been started at 
Marlboro, Mass., nor is any contem- 
plated at this writing, advises John T. 
Tucker. Our budget has been cut 
drastically and those seeking aid are 
required to accept a bare pittance in 
comparison to former aid given here. 
Every craft has been cut, many of the 
lesser unions taking 20 per cent and 
others better organized from 10 to 15 
per cent. The employers give no as- 
surance of any later increase should 
business pick up enough to warrant 
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same. All our unions are strenuously 
holding out and keeping our member- 
ship intact. 


Two woolen mills at Plymouth, 
Mass., have closed down this year, 
writes Chas. H. Smith, which has not 
helped business any. Only the cord- 
age and one small woolen mill are 
operating. We have accepted a wage 
cut of 20 cents an hour effective for 
one year. 


Bricklayers and hod carriers at 
South Hadley Falls, Mass., were 
able to prevent a cut in wages for 
their members, writes Michael J. Mc- 
Lain. Papermakers and the building 
trades took a wage cut with the under- 
standing that when business is better 
they will return to their scale and 
the former have been promised no 
more cuts in wages would be made for 
the next year. The papermakers 
have a drive on for new members and 
with that in view have reduced the 
initiation fee; as a result 56 new mem- 
bers have been added to the roster. 
Bricklayers and hod carriers were 
able to prevent wage cuts. 


Providence, R. I., has voted to pay 
the prevailing rate of wages on all 
municipal jobs, writes James J. Car- 
roll. Plumbers were able to prevent 
wage cut. Steamfitters took a cut in 
pay effective until August 1, 1932. 
The engineers hold open meetings 
once a month and show motion pic- 
tures pertaining to their craft. The 
longshoremen have been given pref- 
erence of the work on the dock. 


Things are very bad at Water- 
town, N. Y., writes C. G. Coupe. 
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Work in all trades is slack and some 
are working only two days a week. 
As for wages they are things of the 
past and to try to organize in these 
times is almost impossible with busi- 
ness shot to pieces the way it is. 


Business seems to be on the decline 
at Altoona, Pa., writes John F. Wel- 
ler. Labor has suggested budgets 
for relief purposes and proposed 
loans that would provide employ- 
ment. Printers, bakers, carpenters, 
bricklayers, plasterers, stage and mo- 
tion-picture employees have been able 
to prevent wage cuts. The switch- 
men have organization activities 
under way. Unemployment increases 
and wages grow less due to the de- 
crease in work days and work hours. 


The only sign of business improve- 
ment at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is in the 
beverage and sundries industry. To- 
bacco has fallen off. Building is ex- 
pected to pick up shortly. Labor ex- 
pects to make an effort to have unem- 
ployment relief included in the next 
municipal budget. Milk and _ice- 
cream drivers and brewery and soft- 
drink workers have been able to pre- 
vent wage cuts. Painters, plumbers 
and carpenters have accepted reduc- 
tions until such time as business picks 
up again. Barbers, milk and _ ice- 
cream wagon drivers and brewery and 
soft-drink workers, as well as the 
building trades, are actively organiz- 
ing. Union-label and union-made 
products are being demanded to a 
greater extent here. Likewise barber 
shops that display the union shop 
cards are being given greater prefer- 
ence than formerly, not alone by 
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union men but by friends of the labor 
movement as well.—WM. J. KROMEL- 
BIEN. 


From Wormleysburg, Pa., comes 
word that there seems to be no more 
immediate likelihood of further bank 
failures and that bank credit is 
slightly easier than it was a month 
ago. There has been a slight tempo- 
rary increase in employment in sev- 
eral of the building trades, especially 
among electricians and painters.— 


L. F. CLARK. 


Organized Labor at Plainfield, N. 
J., attends all meetings of the City 
Council and its committees. Business 
shows no pickup here, writes Edward 
V. Wood. All unions have had wage 
cuts with no provision for a return 
to former rates, other than the ques- 
tion of wages would again come up in 
six months’ time. We are registering 
our unemployed. We are fighting the 
establishment of a small claims court 
and are getting letters of approval 
and cooperation from clergymen, law- 
yers, doctors and other prominent 
citizens. 


Patrick Joyce reports that at Long 
Branch, N. J., all crafts in the build- 
ing trades except the plumbers have 
been able to forestall a wage reduc- 
tion, and that there is no sign of 
improvement in business conditions, 
and no labor progress to report at 
this time. 


South Atlantic Section 


From Asheville, N. C., comes word 
that a number of large buildings are 
being contemplated to be built soon. 
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Barbers are showing real progress 
and many new shops have signed with 
prices raised. Federal employees are 
showing signs of wanting to organize. 
The printers have renewed hope of 
coming back after many lean years.— 
CLYDE CASCADDON. 


W. A. Elliott reports that there is 
practically no indication of any up- 
ward trend in business at Asheville, 
N.C. The new school teachers local 
union seems to be progressing nicely 
and the foundation for a new union 
of county teachers is in the making. 
The street cars reduced their force 
about one-third. A federal hospital 
job has been put through fair to or- 
ganized labor, due to the efforts of 
our full-time business agent, who has 
secured a good bit of work that we 
otherwise would have missed. 


According to reports, G. V. Kites 
writes, the Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, at Winston-Salem, N. C., is on 
the three-day week. Many manufac- 
turing plants have further reduced 
their working forces. We have been 
most active in unemployment relief 
cases and none have been reported 
where relief has been denied, but all 
workers are suffering from lack of 
adequate living necessities. Wages 
of motion-picture operators and all 
others have been reduced. The print- 
ers, however, took their wage cut with 
the stipulation that they return to 
their former scale at a certain time. 
Electricians and sheet-metal workers 
hope to complete their arrangement 
for charters when the spring build- 
ing activities are resumed. Building 
trades organizations have recently 
signed contracts with a number of 














stone and business enterprises to use 
union labor in construction and repair 
work. The typographical union 
launched a business promotion scheme 
to ascertain number of organized 
workers patronizing certain mer- 
chants and firms. Labor is cooperat- 
ing with the People’s National Bet- 
terment Society—a nonpartisan vot- 
ers organization—to remedy eco- 
nomic conditions. 


There is absolutely no business 
pickup at Langley, S. C., writes G. W. 
Anderson. Textile locals numbers 
1683 and 1687 were forced to take 
wage cuts with no provisions for a re- 
turn to former rates at a specified 
time. If we are successful in the lock- 
out of our 1,400 members we will be 
in fine condition and the eyes of the 
whole county are on this strike. The 
writer feels that the union will be suc- 
cessful in this contest. 


No business improvement can be 
noted at New Brookland, S. C., 
writes Carroll L. Addy. Electricians, 
carpenters and painters were success- 
ful in resisting wage reductions. We 
are busy with aid for the unemployed, 
and have been successful in having 
the wage maintained on the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital being 
erected here. Prospects are good for 
the organization of a stereotypers 
union. 


Organized labor at Mobile, Ala., 
tried to have relief provisions included 
in the municipal budget but without 
success due to the bad financial con- 
ditions in bonding indebtedness. 
Printers, motion-picture operators 
and painters were successful in main- 
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taining their scale. Carpenters took 
a wage cut with the proviso that they 
return to former rates at a fixed time. 
Organization activities are going on 
among the auto mechanics, common 
laborers and Federal Labor Union 
workers. Our educational movement 
for a better understanding between 
the local unions and the central body 
is getting results—-WALTER F. 
SCHAFFER. 


Construction work on the National 
Soldiers’ Home, at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., the political campaign and prep- 
aration for the summer tourist sea- 
son should make business better this 
summer than last, writes V. S. Her- 
ring. The city sets up a relief budget 
annually. For several years since 
the beginning of the depression or- 
ganized labor has made repeated re- 
quests to the council that the amount 
set aside for relief be made as large 
as the condition of the city treasury 
permit. 


Middle Western Section 


Building permits issued so far in 
Winnipeg, Canada, amount to nearly 
$300,000 and it is all for small 
construction jobs, writes W. E. 
Stubbs. Our central body is con- 
tinually appearing before both civic 
and provincial governments demand- 
ing that they budget for relief pur- 
poses. Building trades are appoint- 
ing committees to negotiate new 
agreements. All railway workers are 
on short time but the hourly rate has 
not been reduced. All civic employees, 
including teachers, have taken a 10 
per cent cut in pay. Our union label 
committee has been reorganized with 
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the writer as chairman and we are con- 
ducting a campaign for the use of 
union-made products. So far the 
international unions are holding their 
own. All large stores and plants are 
laying off as many as possible and 
working with a minimum staff and the 
wages of those remaining have been 
cut 10 per cent and more. Fortu- 
nately, the minimum wage law pro- 
tects the female employees. 


All signs at London, Canada, point 
in the opposite direction to business 
recovery, writes J. F. Thomson. All 
aid to municipal work such as sewers, 
roads, etc., to be cut out and only the 
hand out remains in which municipal 
aid is supplemented by Federal aid. 
Teachers, firemen and police 100 per 
cent organized are fighting the city 
council in their attempt to make a 
wage cut of 10 per cent. Our Trades 
Council was successful in defeating 
the wage cut proposal of the Public 
Utilities Commission. Ninety per cent 
of the economies made by the Federal 
and Provincial governments have 
been at the expense of the workers. 
Great unrest prevails but no way out 
in sight. 


At Ann Arbor, Mich., the Trades 
Council is urging the promotion of 
public works and has made contacts 
with all municipal boards and com- 
munity drives of every nature and is 
participating in the consultations of 
civic bodies in preparing the prelimi- 
nary city budget, writes Frank Mas- 
ten. There is an increased activity 
of trade-unionists in community af- 
fairs and an awakening of the rank 
and file to the importance of a con- 
certed action politically and a sincere 
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wish to learn a way out of the pres- 
ent ills and prevention of a recur- 
rence. Masons, carpenters, electri- 
cians, painters and printers have had 
wage cuts with provisions for return 
to former rates at a fixed time. 


E. M. Curry reports more men are 
being laid off at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and that the city is spending monthly 
$31,000 on relief work with 1,900 
families receiving assistance. The 
barbers are meeting with success in 
their organization campaign. 


There are no signs of business im- 
provement at Hibbing, Minn., writes 
D. V. Gaige. Our municipal budget 
will not be considered before Janu- 
ary, 1933, and the membership and 
control of the Council is subject to 
change in the meantime. All unions, 
except the Hibbing-Virginia Stage 
Employees Local No. 487, were able 
to resist wage cuts. Plans are under 
way for the organization of auto 
mechanics and Federal labor em- 
ployees. We are struggling to hold 
our own. 


About 50 per cent of the men are 
working at Mankato, Minn., writes 
Edward F. Loftus. Plumbers and 
steamfitters have accepted a wage 
cut, with provisions for a return to 
former rates at a later time. A new 
postoffice building is being built here 
and some other small building con- 
struction is in progress. 


At West Allis, Wis., there are no 
signs of business improvement, writes 
Herbert Powell. During the month 


of March 93 neighborhood stores 
closed for lack of business. 


The 
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Two States Restore 
Personal Finance Service 


The recent final action of the 
New Jersey and New York 
state legislatures, establish- 
ing rates which permit 
agencies to operate without 
loss, has unusual significance 
to the large group of people in- 
terested in Personal Finance. 
This action not only brings re- 
lief to families and creditors in 
these states, but should serve 
as a guide for others and elimi- 
nate the necessity of further 
costly and fruitless experi- 
ments. 


The valuable service of small 
loans to families in consolidat- 
ing and refinancing debts, and 
thus liquidating creditors’ ac- 
counts, has long been recog- 
nized by twenty-three other in- 
dustrial states, where more 
than half a billion dollars has 
been in circulation paying slow 
accounts, helping families and 
businesses pull through the de- 
pression. New York and New 
Jersey have been virtually de- 
prived of small-loan service by 
legal restrictions on the rate of 
charge. 


Small-loan rates became a 


political issue in New Jersey 
in 1929, when both parties 
united in reducing the rate to 
134 per cent a month on un- 
paid balances, hoping to ob- 
tain small loans for their con- 
stituents at this low rate. The 
rate in New York never had 
been adequate. The experi- 
ment in New Jersey was 
watched and studied with keen 
interest. Household Finance 
Corporation, alone of all com- 
panies, agreed to operate dur- 
ing a trial period, throwing its 
books open to investigators 
and accepting whatever loss 
might result. Never has the 
acid test of careful investiga- 
tion been applied to a public 
question so thoroughly as in 
thisexperiment. Careful 
studies and reports were made 
by Professor W.I. King of New 
York University, one of the na- 
tion’s foremost statisticians, 
and by two nationally known 
firms of accountants; the state 
banking department instituted 
investigations, and a commis- 
sion, authorized on the motion 
of the author of the 14 per 
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cent rate cut, was appointed by 
the legislature. 


All of these investigations 
reached the same conclusions 
—that the personal finance 
business could not operate at 
this low rate; that families 
were in dire need of cash for 
emergencies; that banks and 
other loan agencies operating 
under the usual interest laws 
did not provide the service; 
and that it was important that 
personal finance rates be pro- 
vided which would reinstate 
the service. Profiting by these 
studies, the legislatures in both 
New York and New Jersey 
were almost unanimous in re- 
storing a going rate. 


Twenty-five industrial states 
now recognize that capital, 
like any other commodity, can- 
not be distributed in small lots 
at prices as low as those 
charged for large quantities; 
that the cost alone of collect- 
ing small loans in monthly in- 
stallments exceeds the bank 
rate. Legislative effort to fix 
the price of any retailing opera- 
tion can only reduce the service 
rendered and prevent competi- 
tion from making charges as 
low as possible. 


Sixteen states provide a com- 
plete small-loan service under 
a maximum rate of 344 per cent 
a month on unpaid balances. 
Nine others provide a modified 
service under maximums of 
from 214% to 3% per cent a 
month. New York and New 
Jersey found that rates of less 
than 2% per cent practically 
eliminated the service. As a 
result of competition in states 
with the maximum at 314 per 
cent a month just as much 
capital is loaned at rates below 
the maximum as in the other 
nine states, but a more com- 
plete service is given. 


Household Finance Corpora- 
tion operates in eighty-eight 
cities in twelve of these states. 
It has good business reasons 
for continuing in the future as 
it has in the past to lend money 
for provident purposes at the 
lowest possible rate consistent 
with sound business practice, 
within the maximum rates 
fixed by law. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Palmolive Building 
Chieago, Illinois 
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Federal Labor Union, embracing 150 
city employees, has had no reduction 
in wages. There is some indication 
that the city firefighters are interested 
in organizing. Workers are very 
much disheartened. 


At Canton, Ohio, Henry E. Mar- 
tin reports that they are trying hard 
to hold what members they have and 
that there is not much change in 
business conditions. A little repair 
work is being done. Locals Numbers 
61 and 671 of the stage employees 
have accepted a wage reduction with 
proviso for return to former scale 
at a definite time. 


Very little improvement can be 
noted in business at Hamilton, Ohio, 
writes Stanley Ogg. Organized 
labor is represented on all committees 
for relief and is taking active part on 
all programs. No new organization 
activities are under way. 


At Chicago, Ill., a methodical 
campaign is carried on to revive the 
spirit of trade-unionism and to em- 
phasize the value of the union label. 
Short but convincing statements 
were prepared and broadcast at fre- 
quent intervals over radio station 
WCEFL. It has had a splendid effect 
and numerous pledges are at hand 
indicating the willingness of the lis- 
teners to give preference to union 
label merchandise. —- Harry E. 
SCHECK. 


All mines are idle at Harrisburg, 
Ill., except one company who signed 
pending an agreement, writes Charles 
McMahon. The state furnishes 
relief at the amount of $600 per 
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week provided by the gas tax. Hod 
carriers and butcher workmen have 
been successful in preventing wage 
cuts. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the local wagon coal mines 
south of here and also in Saline and 
Gallatin counties. 


Hod carriers’ union at Harrisburg, 
Ill., was successful in signing an 
agreement with the contractor build- 
ing the bridge here, writes H. F. 
Dabney, but the road contractor is 
now trying to employ cheap labor. 
To help business barbers and clerks 
consented to take small wage cuts, but 
have noticed no change in conditions 
from this. 


At Jacksonville, Ill., the carpenters 
took a wage cut with the understand- 
ing that at a certain time the former 
rates would prevail, writes Charles 
E. Souza. Efforts are being made to 
organize the employees of the Jack- 
sonville State Hospital. The re- 
modeling of the Grant Building is be- 
ing done by union labor and carpen- 
ters, tinners, painters and hod car- 
riers voluntarily took a wage cut. 


Men are still being laid off by the 
railroad at Elkhart, Ind., reports A. 
Zollinger. The usual political work 
for the primary is under way. Some 
work is being done among the unem- 
ployed, as we have an organization 
that is trying to teach and help them 
into other channels. 


At Fort Wayne, Ind., practically 
all of the industrial plants are laying 
off men. Very little building is antici- 
pated this year. Practically all trades 
have taken slight wage cuts, and the 
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building crafts have taken cuts from 
10 to 20 per cent with the under- 
standing that if conditions justify 
that early in 1933 the old rates of 
pay will again be established. The 
barbers’ union has an organization 
campaign in progress; the printers 
have a program under way to create 
more work for their bosses and their 
members and both organizations have 
received encouraging results. Pri- 
mary election was held here in May 
and we put forth every effort to de- 
feat candidates not in sympathy with 
our cause.—H. G. FLAUGH. 


No new work at all is in sight at 
Kokomo, Ind., reports H. E. Vin- 
cent, only a little repair work and a 
few small garages. We are about 
broke. Bank failures got all the 
money. The depression combined 
with three bank failures has hurt 
organization here. Bricklayers and 
plumbers were successful in prevent- 
ing wage reductions and the carpen- 
ters have a plan for a reduction till 
February 1, 1933, and are still nego- 
tiating upon it. 


Continued reports of lay-offs and 
wage reductions at South Bend, Ind., 
where already much unemployment 
exists, writes Mary L. Garner. The 
drive is on for the community chest 
fund. One bank which closed is now 
preparing to give 10 per cent to its 
depositors. Bricklayers are resisting 
wage reductions. The garment 
workers took a 20 per cent wage re- 
duction effective for one year with 
permanent five-day week throughout 
the industry. Carpenters offered to 
fix scale at $1 an hour and later 
offered to take a 25 per cent wage 
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cut. Farm Bureau and Labor Non- 
partisan Committee are holding joint 
meetings. Labor is sponsoring two 
of its own craftsmen for the state 
legislature. Poor relief bonds are be- 
ing floated. 


Joe McCormick reports that at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, there is no im- 
provement in business and that credit 
is still tight. There is not much indi- 
cation of building activity. The plan 
here is to post the municipal budget 
for two weeks for public inspection 
and comment and no complaint was 
entered against it. New wage scales 
are now being adjusted—the painters 
and carpenters took a 15 per cent 
wage reduction. All organized crafts 
here have been out since April 1 pend- 
ing wage adjustments. Reductions 
as high as 36 per cent were asked, 
but it is expected that most crafts will 
settle for 15 and 20 per cent. Work 
on the new government postoffice here 
is the only major project and that is 
tied up awaiting wage settlements. 


At the Des Moines, Iowa, Trades 
and Labor Assembly meeting in 
April the painters reported eight men 
employed and the balance of their 
membership of 150, who have had 
little work for two years, and who are 
usually employed at this time of the 
year, need public assistance, writes W. 
B. Hammil. With the public welfare 
funds exhausted except salaries, and 
the county supervisors accepting 
future responsibility for their depend- 
ents, are urging the Trades Assembly 
to demand the same treatment for 
their dependents. There has been 
no wage reductions this month in any 
of the organized groups, but the state 
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has been requested to reduce wages 
of all its employees. Plumbers and 
steamfitters accepted a temporary 
wage cut of $2 a day with the under- 
standing that it will be restored at an 
early date. Nonunion workers here 
get about 15 cents an hour. At the 
recent city election a majority friendly 
to organized labor was elected. 


Charles N. Savage writes that on 
May 9 the city council at Sioux City, 
Iowa, called a special election to con- 
sider floating a $200,000 bond issue 
for relief purposes. No improve- 
ment in business can be noted. The 
painters are the only craft with wages 
still at the old rate. The butcher 
workmen have put an organizer in 
the field to strengthen their union. 
The Women’s Union Label League 
is gaining in membership steadily. 


Conditions appear to get worse at 


- Jackson, Tenn., reports W. L. Diffee. 


More people are out of work now 
than sixty days ago. We have no 
municipal budget in this section, and 
hence we are making no efforts for 
unemployment relief along this line. 
We have the organization of the 
hotel and restaurant employees under 
way but are not making much prog- 
ress. Only about one half of the 
unions are able to pay their per capita 
tax to the Trades and Labor Council 
because of unemployment. 


Work in the building trades has 
improved to a small extent at Jack- 
son, Tenn., through repair work, 
writes W. I. Carrington. Carpen- 
ters, painters, bricklayers and bar- 
bers have accepted a wage cut with 
the proviso for return to former 


rates at a specified time. Printers, 
boilermakers, plasterers, electricians, 
machinists and moving-picture oper- 
ators were able to prevent wage 
cuts. Organization activities are 
under way among retail clerks, 
school teachers and common labor- 
ers. Most of the unions are out of 
funds. 


Despite rumors that the Standard 
Sanitary Company would employ a 
number of men here at Louisville, 
Ky., this has not materialized and 
instead of the 3,000 to be given work 
by Ford only 150 were actually em- 
ployed with no definite indication that 
more will be taken on. The plas- 
terers have settled their differences on 
the postoffice job and are working at 
the old scale. The Union Label 
League is visiting union meetings 
and endeavoring to have the rank and 
file demand the label when purchas- 
ing goods. Labor is snowed under 
at this time with politics—J. T. 
Woopwarb. 


Abe Garrison reports that at Ar- 
kansas City, Kans., organized labor 
is cooperating with the Red Cross in 
the distribution of flour to the needy 
unemployed. Business is at a stand- 
still and no sign of improvement in 
sight. 


At Leavenworth, Kans., carpen- 
ters, painters, plumbers and elec- 
tricians have been able to prevent 
wage cuts, writes G. J. Siegwart. We 
have just reorganized our central 
body and as soon as work commences 
on the veterans’ hospital we expect to 
organize the entire building crafts in 
the county. 
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From Wichita, Kans., comes word 
that conditions are the worst that 
have obtained there in years and 
there is only the prospect of one job 
of any size in view. Carpenters took 
a wage cut from $8 to $6 a day. 
Common labor is working for as low 
as 20 cents an hour and skilled for 
30 cents. Nonunion carpenters are 
getting 40 cents an hour. We are 
asking that home labor and con- 
tractors be given preference on the 
building of the veterans’ hospital 
here.—A. L. MANNING. 


Signs of business at Fargo, N. 
Dak., have been slow and as yet work 
has not opened up, due to the weather, 
writes E. H. Hinkle. There has 
been no concrete effort put forth by 
organized labor in connection with 
the municipal budget, as relief work 
in this community has been carried 
on through the community chest. 
Electricians and plumbers are fight- 
ing to hold their old scale. Brick- 
layers, printing pressmen, stereo- 
typers, printers, carpenters and 
painters have had wage cuts from 10 
to as high as 25 per cent. Hod car- 
riers were recently organized here. 
During March a Federal Employees 
Local Union was installed. It looks 
as if we will make some progress in 
organization work here this summer 
and we have hopes of establishing a 
wage for the building crafts on the 
State Capitol Building. 


Business is at a standstill in Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., with no marked im- 
provements over the winter months, 
writes Lawrence J. Maro. No new 
buildings are being constructed but 
three stores are being remodeled and 
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a building is to be turned into a 
theater to cost about $15,000. Most 
of the building tradesmen are out of 
work. Our Trades and Labor As- 
sembly is making a study on the cost 
of taking care of the poor. None of 
the building trades have taken a cut 
in wages so far and are endeavoring 
to have the same agreements signed 
as existed in 1931. Printers employed 
by the Herald Publishing Company 
accepted a wage reduction of 7% per 
cent for a period of one year. We 
are endeavoring to organize the elec- 
tricians, sheet metal workers, retail 
clerks and hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees. 


From Minot, N. D., comes word 
that there are no indications whatso- 
ever that business will be any better. 
Organized labor is represented on 
our municipal budget committees. 
Barbers and plumbers were able to 
prevent a wage cut. Organization 
activities are going on among elec- 
tricians, auto mechanics, retail clerks 
and culinary workers. Due to the 
greatest drought in the history of 
North Dakota and a 100 per cent 
crop failure we will be unable to do 
much here for labor as over 1,400 
families (farmers) are dependent 
100 per cent upon the charity of the 


Red Cross and other agencies.— H. 
C. KuHn. 


Very little commercial building is 
going on at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and a 
few residences are being erected, 
writes L. M. Thompson. There is 
no provision for relief in our city 
budget and so far can not interest 
the counci: ‘n taking such action. Car- 
penters took a 10 per cent wage cut 
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but are due to return to former rate 
June 1. Organization activities are 
under way among the retail clerks, 
auto mechanics and common labor- 
ers. All efforts possible are being 
made to retain what strength we 
have. 


Word comes from Tulsa, Okla., 
that the oil business shows some im- 
provement and the companies are 
putting on a few men and returning 
to operating full time. Labor as- 
sists all charity agencies wherever 
possible. Most all unions have taken 
a voluntary reduction in wages of 
from 10 to 20 per cent. There is a 
move among registered druggists to 
organize and about 60 have banded 
together with the purpose in view of 
organizing in other localities and 
forming a national to affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Our building condition is the worst 
in 25 years. Common labor is in 
a pitiful condition, having suffered 
among the unorganized workers a 
cut of 40 per cent in wages since 
1929. It is estimated that 8,000 are 
out of work. The writer is superin- 
tendent of a new transient house 
operated by the community fund; 
from Nov. 17 to April 17 we fur- 
nished 46,502 meals and 12,898 beds. 
Each man received one bed and two 
meals at a cost of 4 cents for meal 
and 10 cents for bed. We were 
complimented highly by Arthur Bris- 
bane as furnishing the best service of 
this kind in the West. I am not at all 
proud of having to serve my fellow- 
man in such a manner but am proud 
that a union man can run the best 
flop house.—G. E. WARREN. 
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Gulf States 


Business at Baton Rouge, La., 
seems to get worse all the time, writes 
Ora Page. Two business houses 
closed their doors recently. Our 
budget was cut from all angles and is 
so low that the city will be up against 
the wall before another budget is due. 
No relief for the unemployed was 
included in it. Mechanics are work- 
ing to hold the unions for the future. 
A new postoffice will be built in the 
near future and we are trying to have 
the scale paid. Our central body is 
very active and if business would only 
pick up a little we feel assured of 
good results from their efforts. 


Due to the building of an annex to 
the dock at Lake Charles, La., about 
50 to 75 men will probably get work, 
writes J. M. Theall. Labor is work- 
ing in conjunction with the mayor of 
the city and civilian relief and also 
with the Red Cross on relief meas- 
ures. None of our locals, so far as 
the writer knows, have had wage 
cuts. I am glad to report that our 
organizations are intact and we are 
living in the hope that business will 
soon pick up. 


Labor at New Orleans, La., has 
endorsed a $750,000 bond issue for 
welfare work, advises Edwin Pey- 
roux. Business conditions are no 
better, and more than 65 per cent 
are unemployed. Machinists, black- 
smiths, boilermakers, plumbers and 
steamfitters took a wage cut. The 
longshoremen meetings are weil at- 
tended. Working conditions in this 
craft are very bad and prospects are 
good for organization work. 
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At Fort Worth, Tex., business 
conditions are worse, advises Wil- 
liam McGaff, and all relief is taken 
care of by the various charity organi- 
zations through the community 
chest. It is impossible to do any or- 
ganizing at this time due to the un- 
certain conditions here. Labor has 
succeeded in getting a prevailing 
wage bill before the city council and 
we have every hope of its passing. 
We expect the railroad organizations 
to unite with our central body. 


From Galveston, Tex., comes 
word that much cotton continues to 
move to the Far East and that grain 
is starting to move also. One new 
chain store has opened up and an- 
other is due to start soon. Plasterers 
were able to prevent wage reductions. 
Most of the building trades and the 
longshoremen took wage cuts with 
provisions to return to former rates 
at a later time. A permanent or- 
ganizing committee has been ap- 
pointed by the local labor council and 
it should be able to do some good.— 
Cart H. MaAuiitTz. 


The only sign of business improve- 
ment at Kingsville, Tex., is in the 
gathering of vegetables and that is 
mostly done by Mexican labor. We 
are cooperating with the American 
Legion in finding jobs for the unem- 
ployed. Carpenters took a wage cut 
with proviso to return to former 
wage at a certain time. None of the 
unions have been able to prevent 
wage cuts.—J. D. STURM. 


Frank Henry reports that business 
at Pampa, Tex., has not improved 
and the outlook so far this spring is 
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pretty bad. We are making every 
effort possible to include relief in the 
city’s budget but it does not look as 
if we shall succeed. Carpenters, 
plumbers, plasterers, painters and 
bricklayers have accepted wage cuts 
with the proviso that they will return 
to former rates at a fixed time. It is 
impossible to do much in the way of 
organizing work now and we are 
having a hard time to hold what we 
have; the locals are paying dues for 
their members out of work in order 
to keep them. A little road work is 
being done at the low wage of 30 
cents an hour. 


At San Angelo, Tex., more build- 
ing is under construction than has 
been for some time, but at that, A. C. 
Whitlow reports, only about one- 
third of the crafts are working. Re- 
lief budgets are exhausted for the 
year. Barbers were able to forestall 
a wage cut. Carpenters and painters 
took a cut with the understanding 
that they would return to former 
rates at a fixed time. We are doing 
everything we can to hold our organi- 
zations intact. The Board of City 
Development and our local paper 
have an advertising campaign to 
create work. The unemployed are 
allowed to run free advertisements. 


San Antonio, Tex., reports no im- 
provement in business conditions, and 
organized labor is making every 
effort to see that the wage scale is 
maintained. About one-third of the 
building trades have been able to 
maintain their scale. Plumbers, 
steamfitters, plasterers, painters and 
carpenters have accepted wage reduc- 
tions with the proviso to return to 
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former rates at a fixed time. The 
American Overall Company after 
forcing the garment workers to ac- 
cept two wage cuts have now given 
up the union label and gone on a 
nonunion basis. Prevailing wage is 
required on all city, county and school 
work and the union scale has been 
declared the prevailing wage.— 
FRED FISHBACK. 


Prospects for business improve- 
ment at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., ap- 
pear gloomy, writes John Allen, and 
indications are for still harder times. 
We have been having much con- 
troversy on further wage cutting and 
the carpenters and painters suffered 
a reduction from $1 to 75 cents an 
hour with no prospect of returning to 
former rates. Bricklayers were cut 
from $13 to $11 a day and plasterers 
from $11 to $9. We are expecting 
trouble in the building of the new 
postoflice by the Guager Contracting 
Company of Memphis. Every effort 
is being made to secure recognition of 
union labor. Rumors are that large 
numbers of men will be brought in 
from the outside and the construction 
engineer told the writer that he had 
been assured of a full supply of com- 
mon labor at 15, 20 and 25 cents an 
hour. 


Mountain States 


Charles Schlotzhauer reports that 
the month of March at Sheridan, 
Wyo., is the worst they have had since 
the depression. Federal employees, 
plumbers, painters, electricians, bar- 
bers,, musicians, teamsters and miners 
have so far been able to maintain their 
wage scales. The printers took a reduc- 
tion with the understanding that they 
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would return to their former rate 
at a specified time. We are working 
for the elimination of the injunction 
in labor disputes and the doing away 
with the yellow-dog contract. 


There is a very little improvement 
in sight in business at Great Falls, 
Mont., at present, writes Chas. O. 
Heximer. In relief work done by the 
city we are endeavoring to have hand 
labor used. The printers have been 
able to resist wage cuts and are work- 
ing seven hours a day. All building 
crafts took wage cuts. Musicians 
took a wage reduction till June, and 
stage employees are refunding 10 per 
cent until September 1. Teamsters 
and truck drivers have organization 
activities under way. In fact all 
crafts are on the job at all times, do- 
ing what they can for the betterment 
of mankind. We have “get-acquainted 
socials’”’ once a month to put forth the 
benefits of organized labor and the 
union label. 


The smelters at Great Falls, 
Mont., are operating at about 20 
per cent capacity and there is little 
work at this time other than the usual 
spring cleanup, writes Homer Whit- 
more. To date the printing trades 
have been successful in resisting wage 
cuts. Stage hands and musicians took 
a cut with the understanding that it 
was for a specified time. Our wage 
controversy finally ended with all 
building trades taking a reduction 
from $2 and more, making the rate in 
most trades $8. 


Conditions at Helena, Mont., are 
gradually getting worse, writes James 
D. Graham. Metal and coal mines 
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A tone figure in overalls 
surveys the fields of his 
labor. Freshly planted 
rows point their even 
lines around a gently 
rising hill. Seemingly 
the world and its people 
are far away. But this 
man is not alone! 

His home is at the top of the distant hill. 
And in his home is a telephone. Eighty-five 
million miles of wire lead to it. His call is a 
command to one or more of several hundred 
thousand employees. Day or night he may 
call, through the Bell System, any one of 
nearly twenty million other telephones in 
this country and an additional twelve 
million abroad. 

And yet, like you, he pays but a small 
sum for a service that is frequently price- 
less in value. The presence of the telephone, 
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ready for instant use, costs only a few 
cents a day. With your telephone, you 
are never alone. It is an investment in 
companionship, convenience, and secur- 
ity. Through it you can project your per- 
sonality to the faraway places of the 
earth, or bring familiar voices to the 
friendliness of your fireside. 
Undoubtedly a great factor in the con- 
tinued progress and improvement of tele- 
phone service is the intangible but real spirit 
of service that has become a tradition in the 
telephone business. This spirit expresses it- 
self daily and in any emergency. And be- 
hind the army engaged in giving service is 
the pioneering help of a regiment of five 
thousand scientists and technical men, en- 
gaged in the sole task of working for improve- 
ment. This group devotes itself exclusively to 
seeking ways and means of making your tele- 
phone service constantly better and better. 
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are reducing their forces and the 
smelters have gone on a ten-day-a- 
month basis from the former half- 
time operation. Railroads are cur- 
tailing service, closing stations and 
thereby reducing their force of sta- 
tion employees and telegraphers. No 
pickup in the employment of main- 
tenance of way men on railroads, 
which usually takes place at this time 
of the year. State, county, municipal 
and school board officials are cutting 
expenses to the limit, discharging em- 
ployees and cutting wages of the 
clerical force, teachers and labor gen- 
erally for the remainder of the pres- 
ent and next fiscal year. Local gov- 
ernments are in bad shape financially 
and a craze is spreading like wildfire 
to reduce taxes. A union of retail 
clerks has been chartered at Boze- 
man by the State Federation of 
Labor. We are continuing our ef- 
forts to enforce the eight-hour law 
on public works and to have the pre- 
vailing wages paid. 


J. M. Hurst reports that at Ogden, 
Utah, quite a number of new cars 
are seen on the streets and the stores 
are selling more goods. The defunct 
bank paid 7 per cent to depositors, 
which has helped some. We have set 
aside our next meeting to devote to 
relief measures for next winter. Elec- 
tricians so far are holding out against 
a wage cut. Only two or three unions 
have signed agreements and these will 
depend more or less on the return of 
prosperity. Brother Lockman and 
the writer are trying to organize the 
teamsters and retail clerks. The 
people here are more favorable to 
organized labor than they have been 
in the past. It will be easy to or- 
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ganize when work gets good again. 
At present there is not much work 
for the building crafts and some of 
the stores are working their clerks 
and salesmen on a commission and no 
wage at all. 


J. B. Lockman sends in word that 
some improvements in business at 
Ogden, Utah, have been noted in rail- 
road circles and some slight seasonal 
upturns in agricultural pursuits. The 
building outlook is gloomy except for 
a few Federal buildings. The writer 
is cooperating with Organizer Hurst 
in trying to organize the teamsters 
and retail clerks. 


Culinary workers at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, have been able to prevent 
wages cuts, writes F. A. Noller. Some 
of the building trades have ruled old 
scale in effect on contracts of previous 
year and the present scale for one 
year only. Teamsters have reor- 
ganized and efforts are being made 
to unionize the retail clerks. Sign 
writers, unorganized for several years, 
have organized during recent months 
and have a very good showing in 
spite of present conditions. The Salt 
Lake Federation of Labor weekly 
broadcast is completing its third year 
and is evidently creating considerable 
interest according to correspondence 
received. The Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Ogden sponsors and 
finances the program on the fourth 
Wednesday of each month and the 
Boosting union-mined coal committee 
of District No. 22, United Mine 
Workers of America, is sponsoring 
programs and rendering valuable 
financial aid which is very acceptable 
at this time. Our Federation has 
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LOYALTY © 
The Keynote of Service 


Men—not machines—make progress 
and profits—loyalty is given—not or- 
dered. 


As a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link—so, too, the organization 
is only as efficient as loyal, wholehearted 
cooperation makes it. 


And to such loyalty there are three 
divisions-—loyalty to ourselves that keeps 
mind and body “on the job”—loyalty to 
our job that gives it the best that’s in us— 
loyalty to the patrons of our railroad that 
gives evidence of “the will to please” in 
every service. 


In such loyalty lies the power that 
drives one to progress and prosperity for 
the organization—and the individual. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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made strenuous efforts to continue this 
broadcast which has caused much dis- 
comforture to the Utah Associated 
Industries, the open shop organiza- 
tion of this state. The program is 
broadcast each Wednesday at 10:15 
p.m. on KSL and we offer all central 
bodies and labor unions of the West 
and Northwest to send in their ideas 
and sponsor programs so as to aid 
in maintaining this much needed 
medium. 


Elmer L. Perrin reports no signs 
of any business improvement at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., and that busi- 
ness is still declining with more fail- 
ures since January than in any pre- 
vious three months period since 1929. 
Some effort was made to have a fund 
included in the tax budget for the 
purpose of furnishing employment to 
those most in need but objections to 
methods of payment were so many 
that I believe it has been dropped at 
this time. Cooks and waiters, the 
Allied Printing Trades, electricians 
and lathers are the only ones who 
have not accepted a reduced scale of 
wages. Carpenters and painters took 
a cut with the proviso for a return to 
former rates after one year, unless 
by mutual agreement it should be ex- 
tended. The unions are holding their 
own very well with the exception of 
the retail clerks. 


From Denver, Colo., comes word 
that all business houses are complain- 
ing that there is not enough business 
to pay rent, etc., and are laying off 
their clerks. Our budget has been 
cut so close by the city council that 
labor will not benefit from it at all. 
All crafts have taken wage cuts and 
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are working shorter time to help 
spread employment. No progress in 
organization can be reported at this 
time and none will be until people are 
again employed regularly and make 
enough to pay what they owe and 
what they have borrowed.—H. C. 
KLEIN. 


The local flour mill at Pueblo, 
Colo., is operating nearly full time 
and at least one bakery; there is also 
a slight increase in the demand for 
farm help. On account of delinquent 
taxes the city is retrenching and is 
making a strenuous effort to balance 
its budget. Practically all unions 
have had to take some reductions in 
wages.—J. W. Biccs. 


Pacific Coast 


From Vancouver, B. C., comes 
word that there are no signs of any 
improvement in any of the cities or 
towns of this Province and even the 
Canadian National Hotel is being 
practically closed down on account of 
lack of funds. The city gives a pit- 
tance to anyone out of work. Single 
men are allowed $1.40 for room rent 
and two fifteen-cent meals a day; 
married men are allowed groceries 
and it is lots of trouble to get rent. 
No attempt has been made to cut the 
pay of the electricians, iron workers, 
machinists or boilermakers up to this 
time. The carpenters have agreed 
to take a cut from $8 to $7 per day. 
We were able to retain in office two 
members of the Compensation Com- 
mission who were fair to labor and 
who were slated to go to make jobs 
for conservative party heelers.—J. 
DowNnle. 














ORGANIZATION 


Reports from Eugene, Oreg., are 
discouraging, writes Robert M. 
Fischer, Jr., as one of our banks 
recently closed, three clothing stores 
went into bankruptcy and two others 
just quietly moved out, and at this 
writing two are holding big “closing 
out” sales. There is a big howl on 
taxes and city officials declare that 
relief must come from a special bond 
issue, and labor, as well as the peo- 
ple, are opposed to further bond in- 
debtedness. The printers are the 
only ones who have not taken a wage 
cut and they are working under con- 
tract which expired May 16. Bar- 
bers are the only ones in a position 
to go back to the former high wage 
basis when times pick up. We find it 
utterly impossible to get new mem- 
bers unless there is some degree of 
assurance of employment. We are, 
however, holding frequent open meet- 
ings, where all working people are 
invited—men and women, union and 
nonunion. It is through this good 
fellowship that when economic con- 
ditions improve we shall find that we 
have made many new and staunch 
friends. ‘The lumber industry upon 
which this community depends a great 
deal has been dormant for nearly 
three years. Road work, the only 
other source that relief work could 
look forward to, is rapidly coming 
to a standstill, due to the exhaustion 
of funds for this purpose. A build- 
ing congress was recently organized 
in this community composed of con- 
tractors, supply men, material men, 
labor men and anyone interested 
in the building trades and a build- 
ing and repair campaign has been 
launched; boy scouts were sent from 
house to house with cards listing pos- 
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sible work within that home. Nearly 
$50,000 was pledged, but it devel- 
oped that many who signed the cards 
were only renters and to get the 
owners to make the necessary repairs 
is still an unsolved problem. 


A little work has picked up among 
the building tradesmen, writes C. E. 
Dowd, from Fresno, Calif. We have 
no chance to have unemployment re- 
lief included in our budget as every 
one is fighting to reduce taxes. Print- 
ing trades, machinists, butchers, en- 
gineers, motion-picture operators and 
linemen were successful in their at- 
tempt to maintain wage scales. For 
a specified time, bakers, barbers, mill- 
men, plumbers, electricians, team- 
sters, bricklayers, plasterers, lathers, 
roofers, stage employees, musicians, 
culinary workers, auto mechanics and 
laundry workers have taken wage 
cuts. We have had some success in 
preventing the employers from mak- 
ing as large wage reductions as they 
demanded. We have had the highest 
wage scale in the San Joaquin Valley. 
The building trades took the largest 
wage cut—-20 per cent. 


At Los Angeles, Calif., business 
conditions are worse than they were 
thirty days ago, writes F. $. Dunn. 
Considerable organization efforts are 
being made but very little real prog- 
ress is reported. The prevailing wage 
law has done very little good on state 
and city work, as there has been a 
loop hole of which the city contractors 
have taken advantage. 


Napa, Calif., reports some im- 
provement in the building line. 
Plumbers, painters, carpenters, shoe 
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workers, garment workers, plaster- 
ers, lathers and moving-picture oper- 
ators have had wage cuts. Our La- 
bor Council and the Building Trades 
carry on what organization activity 
is in progress —WALTER P. WEIs. 


Thomas McEwen sends in word 
that there are no signs of any business 
pickup at Sacramento, Calif., and 
that teamsters and butchers were suc- 
cessful in their efforts to maintain 
their present wage scale. All build- 
ing trades took a wage cut for one 
year with no definite understanding 
as to wages after that time. Our or- 
ganizing committee of the Federated 
Trades Council is making some prog- 
ress. The outlook here is not very 
bright with the exception of the build- 
ing of the postoffice and the starting 
of the canneries on about one-half 
time. 


The harvesting of the first crop of 
lettuce is just starting at Salinas, 
Calif., writes W. E. Kent, and as a 
result a very large number of men 
and women are getting employment. 
This means quite a large payroll that 
will start the regular business activity 
and this will aid many crafts. Print- 
ers and butcher workmen are still 
maintaining their wage scales. The 
building trades, with the exception of 
laborers, accepted $1 per day cut in 
an attempt to stimulate building ac- 
tivity. But the contractors, business 
men generally and the chamber of 
commerce officially are favorable to 
higher wages and will be inclined 
when the time is ripe to give another 
increase. 


Organized labor’s suggestions for 
relief at San Bernardino, Calif., have 
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met with no success, as they have been 
refused by the city administration, 
writes J. E. Hood. There is no im- 
provement in business conditions. 
Organized workers have been able to 
maintain their wage scale, and the 
plasterers is the only trade in the 
building trades to take a cut. The 
meat cutters are making a determined 
effort to organize their craft, and it 
looks as if their efforts will be crowned 
with success. All unions are giving the 
printers, who have been locked out 
since January 1 by the Sun Printing 
and Publishing Company, because of 
that company’s refusal to sign a con- 
tract with the union or to arbitrate 
the differences with an impartial 
board, their full support. 


There is nothing to indicate any 
improvement in business at Stockton, 
Calif., writes William P. Burtz. How- 
ever, the city has let contracts for docks 
and wharves incidental to the com- 
pletion of the deep-water channel. 
About one-half million dollars will be 
spent on this contract and from 75 to 
100 men will be given work. Our 
bakers local union is the only one so 
far successful in maintaining their 
wage scale of 1931-1932. The Central 
Labor Union has opened up their 
new headquarters which are in an 
ideal location and is a credit to the 
progress of the movement in this 
county. Contacts of civic groups are 
being made by committees and the 
Farm Bureau is cooperating with the 
local labor councils in an effort to ef- 
fect a farm-labor unit. There is 
much unrest among the workers and 
it seems that, if conditions don’t im- 
prove, starvation will face many men 
and their families. 
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UPON THE HIGHWAY 
(Here is a little play that you might put on at your school or for a special 
feature at some meeting of your father’s or mother’s union.) 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


CHILD WORLD LABOR LANGUAGE 
EDUCATION PLAY HEALTH PLAY CHILDREN 






January, 1932 











side. There is a fountain at when you would start out search- 

the center back. At the left ing for me. Everyone does, you 
and right of the know, sooner or 
fountain are later. Let’s sit 
benches. Two down. We must 
people are at the have much to 
fountain drink- talk about. 
ing. One is a (They sit on the 
woman, tall and bench, left.) 
strong looking, How are my 
dressed ina friends that 
green Grecian have been with 
robe (World) ; you? 
the other is a Child: Your 
child, dressed in friends? I don’t 
a plain, every- know who you 


fies scene is laid by a road- World: I have been wondering 





day dress. mean. 
World: Who World: I mean 
are you? the friends that 
Child: I am have _ brought 
Child. Who are you here. 
you? Child: I don’t 
World: I am understand. 
World. I came alone. 
Child: I am World: No, 


looking for you, ee ee not alone. No 


World. It is a surprise to find one travels alone. Here, put this 
you here. magic cap upon your head, and 
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perhaps you will see your friends. 

Child (takes the cap and puts 
it on, then turning to World 
says): Now I am ready. Who 
are my unknown, unseen 
friends? 

World: The first is Language. 
Call to her. 

Child (rising, puts hands to 
mouth and calls): Language, 
come. Come so I may see you. 
(There is no answer. Child waits 
a moment listening, then ad- 
dresses World:) The cap doesn’t 
work. 

World: It doesn’t always. 
Only once in a very great while 
do we find things with a magic 
cap. But look, here comes some- 
one. 

(A young man is seen coming 
along the road from the right of 
the stage. He is dressed in a 
leathern jacket like a blacksmith 
or in some other conventional 
costume denoting Labor. ) 

Child: Oh, is he Language? 

World: No, he is my dearest 
friend. He will help you find 
Language. 

Labor: Good day, all. 

Child and World: Good day, 


ir. 

World: Will you help Child? 
She is calling Language and gets 
no response. 

Labor: Yes, World, for to help 
Child is my first duty and my 
greatest pleasure. Stay here and 
I shall bring Language to you. 
(He goes out the way he came, 
waving as he leaves the stage.) 

Child: He is nice. I don’t re- 
member ever seeing him before, 
but I feel as though I have known 
him always. 

World: Yes, you have known 
him always, and he will be with 


Ss 


you all along life’s highway 

Child: What is his name, 
World? 

World: He is Labor, the de- 
fender of the defenseless, the ar- 
dent foe of poverty, the honorable 
and respected friend of all great 
men and women. Through him 
you will find the fullness of life. 

(Enter Labor accompanied by 
two girls. The girls are dressed 
in Grecian robes. One, Lan- 
guage, is dressed in blue and 
leads the other, Education, who is 
dressed in rose. Education car- 
ries a large book. ) 

Labor: Child, I have brought 
you Language and her sister. 
They always go hand in hand. 

Language: Dear Child, I re- 
member when I first heard your 
voice. You were a very young 
baby. I became your friend the 
sunny morning you said your 
first word. 

Child: But Ihave never seen you 
before. You are very beautiful. 

Language: Perhaps you have 
never seen me, but I have been 
with you constantly. I am beau- 
tiful only because you use me 
beautifully. 

Child (turning to the other 
girl) : And what is your name? 

Education: I am Education. 
It is I who hold in my hand the 
beauty of Life and the way of 
Truth. It is I who shall lead 
mankind toward unknown and 
undiscovered things. I come to 
you, led by our great friend, 
Labor. 

Child: Will you teach me, too, 
the secrets that you hold? 

Education: Yes, dear Child, so 
long as you are willing to learn. 
The wonders of the world shall 
be yours, the bounties of many 














things so far unknown shall be 
unfolded for you if you keep us 
near you. 

(There are sounds of laughter 
and song off stage, left. Enter a 
group of children, led by a boy, 
Play. The children with him are 
Laughter, Song, Good Temper, 
Dance, Joy and a few others. 
Laughter, Good Temper and Joy 
should be boys; . 
Song and Dance 
should be girls. 
The others, both 
boys and girls, 
about eight in 
all, if the stage 
is large enough. ) 

Child: Here 
aremore friends. 
Oh, World, they 
are so happy. 
Who is their 
leader? May I 
join them? 

World: Their 
leader is Play. 
Go to them, join 
in their games. 
We shall wait 
for you here. 

(Child runs 
downstage to the 
group of children who have en- 
tered from the left and are form- 
ing a circle. While the children 
have their game the others talk 
together near the fountain. Any 
singing game the children know 
will do such as Mulberry Bush or 
any similar game. As they fin- 
ish Health enters from the right. 
He is dressed in outdoor apparel 
and is a robust looking person. 
He greets them.) 

Health: Well, well, my friends. 
Such a pleasure to find you all 
here together. Greetings to all. 





EDUCATION 


(All greeting Health with ex- 
pressions such as Hello, Good- 
day, and other greetings. Sev- 
eral of the Play group run over to 
him. ) 

Child: I have never seen you 
before but I know you. You are 
Health. 

Health: You are right, and I 
know you, Child. Ihave never left 
your side and I 
hope I never do. 
Only avery 
strong enemy 
could drive me 
from you. But 
how did you hap- 
pen to come here 
and where did 
you find all these 
friends? 

Child: I came 
in search of 
World. She told 
me of the others 
that I had never 
seen. Then La- 
bor came and 
brought Lan- 
guage and Edu- 
cation with him. 
The Play chil- 
dren just now 
came. They all know you, I see. 
Do you know all the’ rest be- 
side the children? Do you know 
Labor? 

Health: Do I know Labor? 
Why, we have been comrades for 
years. In fact, if Labor hadn’t 
helped I should still be quite an 
unknown person. Education, 
Language and Labor are my 
dearest friends. They have been 
with the doctors, nurses and 
others who have given me a place 
on earth that otherwise I never 
would have had. Through them 
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I have made the acquaintance of 
little children. With their help I 
have driven many diseases and 
much sickness from the land. 
Keep us always with you, Child, 
and make Play your companion, 
too. Be friends with her sisters 
and brothers. They make excel- 
lent comrades. 

Child: Who are her sisters and 
brothers? 

Health: Step out, Laughter. 
(One of the Play group steps out 
and bows, smiling.) Song, let us 
see and hear you. (A girl steps 
out, singing a few notes and 
bows.) Good Temper, salute 
Child. (Hedoes.) Dance, whirl 
about so Child may see. (A girl 
dances a few steps.) Joy, skip a 
few steps. (A boy skips out from 
the group.) And now, all to- 
gether, with Play as _ leader, 
march by in review. (All in- 
structions are carried out as 
Health commands. The children 
march out, singing and laughing. 
They wave and call good-bye to 
Child as they leave the stage. ) 

Child (waves and answers the 
good-bye calls of thechildren, then 
turns to the others) : I, too, must 
be going. I don’t like to leave 
you, my dear, dear friends, but it 
is nearly nighttime and Father 
and Mother will be expecting me. 





I hear Love calling me now. You 
all must come to see us at home. 

Labor: We are always with 
you even though you are not able 
tosee us. Your home is our home. 
We are all part of Love’s great 
family. 

World: Labor built your home. 
Language filled it with kind 
words and happy voices. Educa- 
tion furnished it with books and 
music. Health stands guard at 
every entrance. Play and the 
others have just gone there and 
await your coming. I am ever- 
present, just outside your door, 
but I scarcely ever enter. 

Child: Why have you done all 
this for me? 

World: Because you are my 
greatest treasure. You are the 
new hope that shall lead me later 
on. Labor, take Child’s hand. 
Protect and guide the future life 
that lies within. (World takes 
the hand of Child and gives it to 


Labor.) With my blessing on 
you all, goodnight. Guard well 
the Child. 


Labor: We take your charge, 
Oh World. (To Child:) Come, 
we shall lead you safely home. 

(Curtain as they all start off 
the stage, left, the same way the 
children went. World is the last 
to start. ) 


(Look on page 116 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for Folder Offer) 


Good-bye until next time. 
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A TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


H, MOTHER, do you think train ontime. It was after dark 
() I have everything now?” when their train arrived in the 
said Joan. Union Station in the Capital City 
“Have you your gloves, and oftheir country. It was the first 
did you pack your toothbrush?” time either of the children had 
“Yes, my toothbrush isin, and been to Washington and they 

I have everything else, I think.” were very much excited. Uncle 
“How about you, Dick, are you John and Aunt Alice met them. 
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all ready, too?” asked his sister, As they drove out from the sta- 
Joan. tion Un- 
“Guess cle John 
so. Any- showed 
way, here’s them the 
the taxi Capitol 
now and dome, and 
let’s get asked the 
started. children if 
The train they would 
won’t wait, like to ride 
you know.” around 
Mrs. Far- and see it 
relland her —aa closer be - 
two chil- THE CAPITOL fore the y 
dren were went to the 


going to Washington, D. C., house. Of course, Joan and Dick 
for the Washington Bicentennial were eager to see the Capitol, so 
Celebration. They were going to they took a little ride up the 
visit the children’s aunt and winding boulevard to the Plaza. 
uncle there. Mr. Farrell could The indirect lighting on the splen- 
not get away from work to go did structures made them look 
with them. He had kissed them very beautiful. 

all goodbye when he left for work “This is just a quick look- 
that morning, and had wished around,” said Aunt Alice. “I 
them a very pleasant journey. know you must be starved so we'll 
Dick was given special instruc- just go on home and have dinner. 
tions to see that they made the In the morning we’ll start out on 
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some regular sight-seeing trips. 
We have planned ever so many 
interesting things to do.” 

“Oh, I think that will be 
lovely,” said Joan. 

“Then it’s home?” asked Uncle 
John. He had to ask twice be- 
cause Aunt Alice and her sister, 
the children’s mother, were so 
busy talking. 

“Yes, dear,” she finally an- 
swered. “Let’s go by way 
of Massachusetts 





“It sounds like you have a 
couple of union members up in 
the front seat,” said Aunt Alice 
to Mrs. Farrell. “Yes; their 
father has told them so much 
about the unions and the great 
good they are doing for the work- 
ing people that they believe in 
them and talk about them half 
the time.” “Well, mother, unions 
are good,” said Dick. “Look what 
they’ve been doing for their un- 

employed mem- 





Avenue.” “That’s 
where the Ameri- 
can Federation of 
Labor Building 
is,” said Dick. 

“Why so it is. 
901 is the num- 
ber,” added Joan. 

“Well, you kids 
seem to be telling 
me the points of in- 
terest in my own 
home town,” said 
Uncle John. “How 
did you find that 
out?” 





bers this winter 
in our own town, 
let alone the other 
bigger cities.” 
“Yes,” said Joan, 
“Daddy was talk- 
ing the other night 
about the relief 
work his union was 
doing, and the Cen- 
tral Labor Union 
is following out its 
plan of relief, too. 
Dad told us so just 
Monday.” 
“All right, you 








“Dad takes THE 
FEDERATIONIST 
and every month 
there is a story leaflet for chil- 
dren. If you send in a coupon 
that is in the magazine the 
Federation sends you a folder to 
keep the stories in. We both sent 
in for one.” 

“Right here on the corner,” 
said Uncle John as he slowed the 
ear, “is the Federation Build- 
ing.” 

“Oh, it’s nice, isn’t it? May we 
come down in the daylight some- 
time and see it better?” asked 
Dick. 

“Sure thing,” replied Uncle 
John. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
BUILDING 


two unionists, see 
this park,” said 
Uncle John as he 
slowed the car a second time a 
block and a half from the Labor 
Headquarters. “Yes,” said both 
children as they looked out the 
window of the car. ““This is where 
the Gompers’ Memorial is to be 
put.” “Right here?” 

“Yes”; and for a joke he said, 
“T bet you don’t know who Gom- 
pers was.” 

“Oh, yes, we do. He was the 
former president of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor,” said 
Joan. “William Green is the pres- 
ident now, though,” said Dick. 

“That’s right. Ellen, your 
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children know all about the labor 
movement,” said Uncle John to 
their mother. 

“Oh, I know that. Dick won a 
prize in school for an ‘essay he 
wrote about it. His father was 
so proud of him that he gave him 
an extra dollar toward the new 
bike he is saving for.” 

“Well, congratulations, young 
man,” said Uncle John. ‘“That’s 
great. Here we are home, though. 
Let’s unload.” 

They all went in the house. As 
soon as they were washed Aunt 
Alice called 
them into the 
dining room 
for dinner. 
As they ate 
the delicious 
food they 
talked over 
plans for the 
next few 
days. 

“We think 
you would 
like to see the 
Washington Monument and the 
Lincoln Memorial about the first 
thing, and of course, Mount Ver- 
non,” said Aunt Alice. “John is 
leaving the car for me to take you 
around in while he is at work. 
We can get up and get started on 
our sight-seeing in the morning. 
We can go the Monument and the 
Memorial in the forenoon and 
around the White House, and 
after lunch we can drive down to 
Mount Vernon. It is the loveliest 
place.” 

“Tt’s right overlooking the Po- 
tomac, isn’t it?” asked Joan. 

“Yes, and it is kept so beauti- 
fully in honor of the great man 
who made his home there,” said 





MOUNT VERNON 


Aunt Alice. “Old February has 
two famous men to celebrate 
birthdays for,” said Joan. “Of 
course, this is the special year for 
Washington’s Birthday. Two 
hundred years, just think! I have 
some of the Bicentennial stamps 
that were put out. I have a whole 
collection up to the ten-cent ones. 
I’m not going to use them on let- 
ters, though. They’re to save.” 

“They’ll be nice to have many 
years from now,” said UncleJohn. 

“T think our country has been 
mighty lucky to have two famous 
leaders like 
Washington 
and Lincoln. 
They were 
both so hon- 
est and cour- 
ageous,” said 
Dick. 

“Even Val- 
entine’s' Day 
is in Febru- 
ary,too,” said 
Joan. I like 
it. Valen- 
tines are so pretty.” 

“Are we all ready for dessert?”’ 
asked Aunt Alice. “If so, I'll 
bring in the pie. It’s a cherry 
one, because I remember that 
both you children like that kind 
best.” “Oh, goody,” said Joan,and 
then with a grin she said, “It isn’t 
made from the cherries that grew 
on the tree George Washington 
chopped down, is it?” Of course 
everyone laughed at her joke. 

Soon the meal was finished and 
before it was very late the chil- 
dren were off to bed because they 
had had a big tripandalso because 
they wanted to feel fresh and fit 
in the morning, for there were 
many interesting places to see. 
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ICK won a prize writing 
D an essay about the labor 

movement. This is to an- 
nounce that there is a contest 
starting now, open to anyone who 
is under fifteen years of age and 
who reads the Junior Union Sec- 
tion of THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. The essay is to be not 
longer than 200 words and must 
be sent to the Junior Union Sec- 
tion not later than March 15. 
The title is “What the American 
Federation of Labor Means to 
Me.” The best essay will be 
printed in the April issue. Get 
busy, boys and girls. If you have 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 





a snapshot of yourself send it in 
with the essay and we will print 
the picture of the winner along 
with the essay if possible. 

On the outside of your essay be 
sure to put your name and ad- 
dress, your age, your grade in 
school, and, if some member of 
your family belongs to a union, be 
sure to mention which union. 

For example: 

Name: Mary Jones. 

Address : 00 Whichever Street. 

Age: 10 years. Grade: 4th. 

My father (or mother, sister, 
brother) is a member of (name 
the union) : Union. 


(Look on page 233 of the Main Section, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for Folder Offer.) 


Adown the land from North to South, 


7 


Across from East to West, 
Speed Valentine remembrances 


a 


To those we love the best. 


(If you wish extra copies of the play published last month write to the Junior Union Sec- 


tion. Copies are free and we shall be glad to send them to you.) 


Good-bye until next time. 
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THE UNION TO THE RESCUE 
Part I 


Bill Causes Some Excitement 


now? Do you suppose 

Dad will have to be out 
of work very long?” Peggy was 
only 12 years old but she was old 
enough to realize that if her fa- 
ther was out of work the family 
finances would be very 
limited. She also was 
old enough to know 
that both her father 
and mother were wor- 
ried and that unless 
her father was em- 
ployed again before 
long the family sav- 
ings account would 
have to be used to 
supply food and cloth- 
ing for herself and 
her brothers and sis- 
ters. There were five 
children in the family, three 
girls and two boys. Peggy was 
the oldest; next came 9-year-old 
Bill, who was just a year older 
than curly-headed Joanna. These 
three were in school. Tiny, whose 
name was really Elizabeth, and 
Tommy were too young to go 
to school. Tiny was four and 


; Mow? 3 what will we do 


Tommy was two years of age. 








BILL FEELS SICK 


Peggy was helping her mother 
with the dishes one evening and 
as she washed them her mother 
dried them and put them away. 
The other children were playing 
in the living room. eggy’s 
father, Mr. Mitchell, was at his 
union meeting. 

“Well, dear, I don’t 
think Father will be 
out of work very long. 
At least, we hope not. 
I think it has been 
fine the way he has 
been employed all 
winter. So many men 
were out of work be- 
fore the holidays. 
You mustn’t worry 
yourself about it, 
Peggy. You just go 
along as though 
Daddy were working and every- 
thing will be all right.” 

“T know, Mother, but you and 
Dad are worried about it. I 
can tell. Why, sometimes I think 
maybe you have been crying, and 
I heard you and Daddy talking 
about the payments on the house, 
too. You tell me not to worry, 
then you worry yourself. I’m 














old enough to know people have 
to have money to live on and the 
way to get money is by working 
for it.” 

“That’s right, dear, and before 
long Daddy will have work 
again..” 

“T hope so, Mother. Of course 
if he doesn’t get work soon [| 
won’t mind going without my 
new clothes for Easter. That is, 
I won’t mind very much.” 

“Peggy, you’re a good little 
soldier. You'll have something 
new for Easter. I 
think I can make you 
a new dress out of the 
material Aunt Lucy 
sent. Don’t you worry, 
dear, things will soon 
be better and we will 
have all we need 
again.” 

“Mother, I don’t feel 
good,” said Bill as he 
came out to the kitchen. 

‘“‘What’s the trouble, 
Son? Did you eat too 
much dinner?” asked 
his mother putting her 
hand on his forehead. 

“No, Mother; only I 
think I’m catching something,” 
he said. 

“Run on up to your room and 
get undressed. I’ll be up in a 
minute. Your head isn’t very 
hot. I think you'll be all right 
as soon as you get rested. Just 
as soon as Peggy and I finish the 
dishes I’ll come up to see you and 
tuck you in.” 

Mrs. Mitchell’s face looked 
worried in spite of her cheerful 
manner. “Mama, you don’t 


think he has anything, do you?” 
asked Peggy. 











“No, dear, he’s just tired and 
maybe a littie upset about some- 


thing.” 
“Lots of kids at school have 
the grippe,” said Peggy 


“Mother!” called Bill. ““Mother, 
I’m sick.” 

“T’ll have to go to him, Peggy. 
Just leave the dishes for me to 
dry,” and her mother hurried 
upstairs to Bill who was very 
sick at his stomach. 

“Joanna, how about you help- 
ing me finish the dishes? You’re 
old enough to dry 
them,” said Peggy. 
“Mother won’t have 
them to do, then, after 
she gets Bill to bed.” 

Joanna came out to 
help and soon the 
dishes were all put 
away and the kitchen 
was tidy and neat. 

“Peggy,” called her 
mother from upstairs, 
“will you and Joanna 
put Tiny and Tommy to 
bed, please. Billissick.”’ 

The two girls soon 


JOANNA AND HER DOLL had the little ones in 


bed, and Joanna un- 
dressed and got in her bed, too. 
Peggy went into Bill’s room to 
see if she could help her mother 
any more. Her mother told her 
there was nothing to do. Bill 
was in bed, very pale and sick 
looking. “You go downstairs 
and finish your lessons. I’ll be 
down just as soon as Bill goes to 
sleep,” said the children’s mother. 
“Mother, I feel so sick and oh, 
— my side hurts so,” said 
Bill. 
“You'll be better soon. Try to 
go to sleep, dear.” 





















“l’m_ trying, 
Mother.” 

It was quite late when Mr. 
Mitchell came in from the union 
meeting. Peggy was still study- 
ing and Mrs. Mitchell was up- 
stairs with Bill who felt worse. 

“Do you think we should call 
the doctor?” asked Mrs. Mitchell 
as Bill’s father felt his son’s 
pulse. 

“Oh, I don’t know. What 
seems to be the trouble, Son?” 
“T’m sick and I hurt all over my 
stomach.” 

“Have you eaten anything you 
shouldn’t?”’ 

“No, Daddy, only my dinner; 
and my side hurts.” 

“All right, laddie. 
over and try to sleep. 
down and call Dr. Gill.” 

“He won’t give me castor oil, 
will he?” asked Bill. 

“T don’t think so, but we’ll 
wait and see.” 

Before long the doctor arrived 
and after an examination of the 
sick boy he called Mr. Mitchell 
out in the hall and very earnestly 
advised an immediate operation. 
“Your son has an acute attack 
of appendicitis. I think I had 
better call the hospital and ar- 
range for an emergency opera- 
tion at once.” 


but I hurt, 


You turn 
lll go 


When Mr. Mitchell told Bill’s 
mother what the doctor said she 
turned pale. 

“Oh, are you sure, Doctor; are 
you sure he’ll have to have an 
operation?” 

“That is what I advise. How- 
ever, if you would feel better, I’ll 
call in another doctor and have 
a consultation.” 

“Do that first. Then if you 
both decide on the operation we’ll 
have to go ahead.” After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, Mr, Mitchell 
asked, “How much will it cost?” 

Doctor Gill gave them a very 
conservative estimate of the cost 
of an operation. 

The consultation with Dr. 
Stanton bore out Dr. Gill’s advice 
and Bill was rushed to the hos- 
pital. 

“T’ll call Mrs. Ryan to stay 
with the children,” said Mrs. 
Mitchell as she hurriedly got 
ready to go along. 

“T’ll call her,” said Peggy, 
“and Mother, don’t you worry 
about us. I’m a big girl. I hope 
Billy gets better. Mama, be sure 
to call me up as soon as he is all 
right.” Peggy’s eyes were full 
of tears because she loved her 
brother very much and was 
afraid he might not get well. 


(To be continued in the April issue.) 


Don’t forget the CONTEST! Beautiful A. F. of L. pins 
will be given for the three best essays. Send yours in at 


once, 


The date has been extended to March 20. 


Hurry! 


(Look on page 357 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 


Folder Offer.) 








BRIGHT-WINGS AND THE EASTER EGGS 


T SURELY seems that we'll 
never be ready for Easter 
morning,” said Mrs. Easter 

Rabbit as she and Mr. Easter Rabbit 
worked steadily coloring Easter eggs. 
“I think I’ve worn out 300 paint 
brushes this year already, and we’re 
not through by a long ways.” 

“No complaining, please. Just 
think how happy the children will 
be when they look in their Easter 
baskets and find some of these beau- 
ties,” said Mr. Easter Rabbit, as 
he deftly painted a 
bunny on a pretty 
yellow egg. 

Just then a light 
tap sounded on the 
door. As Mrs. Easter 
Rabbit opened to the 
caller she was very 
much surprised to see 
the dainty, beautiful 
fairy who lived in tine 
violet patch down 
near the path to the 
woods. 

“Oh, come in, come in. 
have you been?” 

“T have been hunting some one to 
help. Do you have anything I can 
do? Just look, my lovely orchid 
wings are fading because I have kept 
them folded so long,” and little Fairy 
Bright-Wings started to cry. 

“Oh, my goodness, my goodness,” 
said Mr. Easter Rabbit. “Come here. 
Let me retouch your wings with some 
of these colors.” 

Fairy Bright-Wings danced over 
to Mr. Easter Rabbit. (You know 
fairies always dance, they never took 
time to learn to walk.) 

Bright-Wings stood very still as 
Mr. and Mrs. Easter Rabbit painted 
her wings and since it is very hard for 
a fairy to stand still very long she was 
glad when the two artists had fin- 
ished. She fluttered her wings and 


Wherever 


Good-bye / 
Until next time. 
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accidentally rubbed them over some 
of the white eggs that were on the 
table waiting to be painted. 

“Oh, look what I’ve done. Oh, I’m 
so sorry,” and she started to cry. 
Great tears streamed down her face, 
tears as large as dewdrops. She 


cried until her wings were streaked 
with tears and the colors were run- 
ning together all over herself and 
all over the eggs, too. 

“Oh, I’ll never be a happy fairy 
again. 


Just look what I’ve done, 
ruined everything, 
and you were so nice 
to me.” 

“Don’t cry, Bright- 
Wings. Look! we 
were afraid we 
wouldn’t get these 
eggs colored in time 
to be delivered, but 
look at this one and 
this one and this 
one,” said Mr. Easter 
Rabbit as he held up 
one after the other. 
Indeed, the eggs that little Bright- 
Wings ‘had ruined, as she thought, 
were as lovely as any that had al- 
ready been colored. 

“Oh, then I am some good after 
all,” said Bright-Wings, and she 
started to cry all over again but this 
time for joy. “Just daub more paint 
on my wings and we’ll have these 
eggs finished in a jiffy.” 

Lo and behold, in almost less time 
than it takes to tell, the whole supply 
of Easter eggs was finished and 
ready for delivery, much to Mrs. 
Easter Rabbit’s relief, for the good 
Rabbit lady had really been wor- 
ried. 

(So, boys and girls, if you find some 
unevenly colored places on your Eas- 
ter eggs you will know that you have 
received some of the eggs little Fairy 
Bright-Wings helped color.) 
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Part II 


A Job in Sight 
(In Part I of this story Mr. Mitchell, the father of our five new friends, 


Peggy, Bill, Joanna, Tiny and 


Tom, is out of work. Peggy knows the family 


money is getting low, but her mother tells her not to worry, that before long 
there will be work. Bill takes suddenly ill, and the doctors advise an immediate 
operation for appendicitis. Bill is rushed to the hospital.) 


T WAS several days before the drawn on until it was exhausted. 


Mitchell family knew that Bill 


“Daddy, do you think you will 


would get well. He was very have to wait very much longer 


sick. The doctors or- 
dered special nurses for 
him, and the doctors 
themselves were very 
much afraid he might 
not pull through. How- 
ever, he was a sturdy 
youngster and by the 
middle of the second 
week he had improved 
enough to have com- 
pany. In another week 
he was well enough to 
be taken home, and 
soon he was back in 
school. 

As the worry over 
Bill was lessened the 
worry over money increased. 
With five children and two 
grown-ups to be taken care of 
and the additional expenses of 
the operation to be met, the need 
of money was keénly felt. The 
Mitchell savings account was 





“GOING HOME?” 
ASKED PEGGY 


before you get a job?” 
asked Joanna one 
windy day as she and 
her father were out 
walking. 

“T don’t think so. In 
the next few weeks 
things ought to pick up. 
You aren’t worrying 
your curly young head 
about money, are you?” 
he asked her. 

“Well, only sort of. 
You see, I don’t like 
you to look like every- 
thing was all wrong. 
Sometimes you don’t 
laugh oy much like 
you always used to do. I thought 
at first it was because you were 
so scared about Bill, but since he 
is better you seem to be worried 
just the same.” 

“Of course, Joanna, it’s nicer 
to have a job than it is to be with- 
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out one, and I don’t think we 
could have managed if the union 
had not voted to give the unem- 
ployed members a day’s work a 
week. I don’t think we—” 

Mr. Mitchell was interrupted 
by a jolly shout from his eldest 
daughter, Peggy. She was com- 
ing from the playground which 
was near their home. Her cheeks 
were rosy red from the wind 
and the exercise. “Hey, wait a 
second,” she shouted. 

Joanna and her 
father stopped. “Go- 
ing home?” asked 
Peggy, breathless 
from running. 

“Yes, come along,” 
replied Joanna. 

“T’ll have to run 
back and tell Bill. Go 
ahead, I’ll catch up to 
you,” and away she 
sped out of sight 
around the corner. 

“My, but I’m glad 
Bill got well, aren’t 
you, Daddy?” asked 
Joanna. 

“Sure. I knew he 
would, though. He’sa 
husky lad.” 

“We are all huskies, aren’t we, 
Daddy? And I know why, too. 
It’s because you and mother are 
looking after us and taking care 
of us.” 

“That’s right, daughter. 
There’s Tommy out in the yard 
without his wraps. It’s too cold 
for that. My kiddies may be hus- 
kies, but they still can catch 
colds,”’ said her father as he hur- 
ried to take Tommy by the hand 
and lead him into the house. 








TOMMY 


That evening after dinner Mr. 
Mitchell went to his union meet- 
ing again. As he was putting on 
his wraps Mrs. Mitchell said, “TI 
hope you come back with some 
good news. We are beginning to 
really need some money. Thank 
goodness, spring is almost here.” 

“T’ll be home early tonight, I 
think. I hope to hear about the 
new job that we think will open 
up next week. I’d like to get off 
the unemployed list 
any time now.” 

“Don’t forget my 
kiss, Daddy,” said 
Tiny as she reached 
up her arms to be 
taken up. 

“T’d never forget 
that. I’m pretty lucky 
to have so many nice 
girls, three little ones 
and one grown-up 
one,” he said as he 
kissed them all. “T’ll 
be back before long.” 

Mrs. Mitchel! put 
the two little ones to 
bed soon after their 
father left. Tiny and 
Tommy were sleepy, 
too. Soon they were fast asleep. 
Peggy, Bill and Joanna were 
busy studying. Bill had to study 
extra hard because he had so 
much work to make up. Peggy 
helped him as much as she could. 
Joanna was learning a new 
multiplication table. When Mrs. 
Mitchell came downstairs she 
found all three as busy as any 
students could possibly be. 

At eight-thirty their mother 
said, “T’ll go out and make some 
cocoa. Gather up your school 

















work and come out to the kitchen. 
We'll have a little party before 
bedtime. I think we can manage 
to be undressed and ready for bed 
by a quarter after nine anyway.” 

The girls and Bill were ready 
for the treat and what a funny, 
gay time they had. Mother had 
found some paper caps upstairs 
and ‘had brought them down for a 
surprise. After the children had 
eaten she said, “Let’s all play we 
are treasure-seekers after a very 
precious hidden treasure.” 

“Oh, how? What shall we hunt 
for?” asked Bill. 

“We will each wear our pirate 
hats and very quietly go upstairs. 
On tiptoe we had better go. Each 
one will undress as quietly as pos- 
sible and the first one who gets 
in bed and finds the treasure 
“Sleep” will get a gold star on his 
good habit chart in the morning.” 

“Yes, but how can we tell who 
is the first one asleep?” asked 
Peggy. 

“T’ll be the timekeeper for our 
pirate crew and reconnoiter ; that 
is, I’ll slip around and see how 
long it takes for you to be sleep- 
ing soundly,” said Mother. 

“All right, Mother.  Let’s 
start,” said Joanna, who was 
yawning already. “I think I'll 
beat. I’m so sleepy.” 

It didn’t take any of the chil- 
dren very long and when Mrs. 
Mitchell came down later she put 





a gold star on 
all three good 
habit charts. It 
seemed as 
though each 
child fell asleep 
as soon as his 
head touched 
the pillow. 

When Mr. Mitchell came home 
he found his wife finishing a new 
dress for Tiny. 

“How was the meeting?” 

“Fine. Say, I think I’ll be 
working in less than a week. 
Charlie Holland, the business 
agent, said that jobs will be open 
on the new building on Madison 
Street I told you about. It’s a 
union job, closed shop. I’ll get 
work if they’re ready for us and 
I know if they aren’t by tomor- 
row they will be within the next 
couple of days. I’m going around 
in the morning. I hope I land 
something.” 

“T’m so glad. I’m sure you’ll 
get a job.” 

“T’m pretty sure of it myself. 
Is there any coffee? I think Ill 
have a cup before going to bed.” 

“Yes. ’ll bring yousome. Oh, 
dear, doesn’t everything seem 
grand now that you will be work- 
ing. I’m so glad. I just knew you 
would get a job soon. And the 
children—they’ll be so happy, 
too.” 





(To be continued in the May issue.) 


(Look on page 476 of the American Federationist for folder offer.) 














WHAT THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR MEANS TO ME 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Tue three essays printed below are the ones who have won the first three prizes in 
the contest announced in the February JUNIOR UNION SECTION. Pins have been sent to 


these three young people as awards for their essays. 


Mary, and Clyde. 
First Prize 


HAT the American Federation of La- 
bor means to me is free schooling. 

* © Through their efforts I have been 
given a better education. It also means that 
I have a healthy, happy, normal childhood be- 
cause the American Federation of Labor 
has helped pass laws that make it unlaw- 
ful for children to work in factories, stores 
and shops. 

It has brought about better working con- 
ditions and higher wages. That means a 
higher standard of living for me. All of 
these things allow me to have a musical 
education, books and other recreations I 
would not be able to have had if it were not 
for these conditicas created by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

It encourages and teaches me good citi- 
zenship and I know that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated unions 
are the staunch friend and protector of the 
youth of our country—the United States. 

JEAN HEXIMER. 


3115 Second Avenue South, Great Falls, 
Mont.; age 14; Grade 8. 

My father belongs to the Carpenters’ 
Union Local 286. My mother belongs to 
the Ladies Auxiliary of Carpenters. 





Congratulations to you, Jean, 


Second Prize 


HE American Federation of Labor 

means a fair living for all of our family 

of nine. I could not have gone to school 
as long as I have. My Daddy would have 
earned less money and I would have to quit 
school and hunt for work. I would have 
been deprived of social privileges, such as 
belonging to the Boy Scouts. 

It brings good literature into the home. 
I always look to see if the label is on it. 
If the literature does not bear the union 
label, I always try to send it back to its 
original starting place with a union sticker 
on it. 

My mother could not have belonged to 
the Women’s International Union Label 
League if it wasn’t for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor protects women and children 
from long working hours in sweat shops. 
* could keep on telling things that have 
benefited us through the American Federa- 
tion of Labor but I am only allowed two 
hundred words, so my time is up. 

CLYDE CARSCADDON, JR. 


Asheville, N. C.; age 13; Grade 7. 
Clyde’s father is a member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union No. 263. 





Third Prize 


E’RE supposed to write an essay on 

the American Federation and what it 
means to me, and, though I’m not 

good at writing essays, I think I’ll try this. 
The union has meant a lot to me because 
if my father hadn’t joined one I probably 
never would have had all of the nice things 
I have got. I have always had nice clothes, 
but when the hard times came I was sure 
I could not continue doing so, but my father 
joined the union and though my things are 
not quite as nice as before, they are very 
nice. I suppose you think I am selfish writ- 
ing this about me being afraid of not hav- 
ing nice things but I think for every boy 


and girl it means a lot if their father has 
joined a union. 

Altogether I think the union is one of the 
most wonderful organizations because not 
only for myself but for lots of people whose 
husbands and fathers have joined, it brings 
happiness and security. Although I don’t 
think I’ll win this competition, I couldn’t 
help expressing myself. 

MARY FLAHERTY. 


1487 41st Avenue West, Vancouver, B. C.; 
age 13; Grade 7. 

Mary’s father is a member of the Shingle 
Weavers’ Union No. 17813. 


Goodbye until next time. 





(hah E, Nose 
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HE next days in the Mitchell very sensitive to their home con- 
household were filled with ditions. That is one reason why 
joy. When Mrs. Mitchell I didn’t like to let on it was so 
told the children that their father serious,” she replied. “At first 
had a job again they fairly it didn’t seem so bad to me, but 
shouted with glee. later, after you had been idle so 
“Oh, I’m so glad!” long, and Bill’s ill- 
exclaimed Peggy ness came along, I 
giving her father a began to fear we 
hug. “I was afraid would lose our 
maybe you wouldn’t home, and oh, every- 
get any work for thing seemed to be 
weeks and weeks going to pieces. 
and I didn’t know But now, dear, the 
what to do about it.” whole world looks 
“And gee, Dad, I brighter. Of course, 
was afraid my old : I know we'll still 
hospital bill would have to be very care- 
make us so. poor ful of our living ex- 
we’d never be able to penses, and all that, 
have the things we but the old worry- 





wanted, especially JOHN bug has scuttled 
when you had to pay > away.” 
out all the money and didn’t have You’reareal partner. Idon’t 


any coming in,” said Bill. think any of us could get along 

“Tt sounds as though our chil- without you,” said Mr. Mitchell. 
dren were considerably worried “How about all of us taking a 
about our finances,” Mr. Mitchell little trip Saturday. It’s nice 
said to his wife when they were weather and we could have a 


alone. picnic.” eat 
“Yes. You know children are “The children will like that. 
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All right. Let’s do,” Mrs. Mit- 
chell agreed. 

And so it was arranged. Mr. 
Mitchell’s Union had the five-day 
week, and since there was no 
school on Saturday, the Mitchell 
family got up early to start out 
on an adventure. 

“Peggy, will you please see that 
Tiny and Tommy aredressed, and, 
Joanna, you and Bill can start 
putting the lunch in the baskets,”’ 
directed their mother. “If we get 
a good start we may be able to 
drive to Springdale and pick up 
Aunt Martha and Uncle Robert 
and Bob and John.” 

“Oh, Mother, let’s do,” said 
Joanna. 

“Why not call them on the 
*phone. Tell Martha we'll be over 
in about an hour. We can all 
drive out to the Old House, and 
have our picnic there,” suggested 
the children’s father. 

As Mrs. Mitchell returned from 
telephoning she was greeted with 
questions. 

“Can they come, Mother?” 

“Will they be ready by the time 
we get there?” 

“Do you suppose Uncle Robert 
can come or does he have to 
work?” 

“Mother, do tell us quickly,” 
Peggy asked. 

“Hush, hush. Give Mother a 
chance,” said Mrs. Mitchell. “As 
chairman of the invitation com- 
mittee I wish to report that Aunt 
Martha and the boys will be wait- 
ing for us, and that Uncle Rob- 
ert has to work till noon, but will 
come out later to the Old House 
and meet us there.” 

“Hoo-ray,” shouted Bill. 

“Goody, goody,” said Joanna, 





jumping up and down. “We 
haven’t seen Bob and John since 
Christmas time. Won’t we have 
a good time, though!” 

“T can hardly wait till we get 
started,” said Peggy. 

“Mother, should I put sweaters 
on the little ones?”’ she continued. 

“Yes, and I think we’d better 
take play coats along because it 
will be chillier towardevening and 
we won’t be back till rather late 
perhaps.” 

It wasn’t long before the Mit- 
chell family were in the car and 
on the way to Springdale. As 
they drove up to their Uncle’s 
home, John was out in front on 
his tricycle. 

“Hello, John,” called Bill. 

“Hello! Hi, there!’ shouted the 
others. 

“Hello. Come on in. I[’ll tell 
Mother you are here,” said John 
as he ran up the steps. 

“Oh, John’s barefoot,” cried 


Bill. “Can I go barefoot, 
Mother?” 
“We'll see. Keep your shoes . 


and socks on now. Maybe when 
we get out to the Old House you 
can go barefoot awhile.” 

“We're all ready,” Aunt Mar- 
tha called from the steps. “Do 
you want to come in, or shall we 
bring the things and come out?” 

“Let’s go right on out to the 
Old House. I'll help you carry 
out your things,” said Mr. Mit- 
chell, as he went up to get the big 
basket of lunch Aunt Martha had 
prepared. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t have gone 
to so much bother. We have lots 
of food,” said Mrs. Mitchell. 

“T really haven’t very much. 
I had baked a ham yesterday and 
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I got some buns and a few little 
extras. That’s all. I’m going to 
drive the car, and Robert is go- 
ing to come out on the trolley. 
He has to work until noon. I'll 
have to drive in to the end of the 
car line and meet him. I think 
he’ll get there about 1:30. How 
are all of you?” 

“Grand. My, it’s good to see 
you.” 

“Bill, you look fine. How do 
you like hospitals?” asked his 
Aunt. 

“Not bad. Gee, I had a swell 
nurse. I’m glad I’m all right 
now, though. Mother says maybe 
I can go barefoot when we get 
out in the country.” 

“T told John he’d have to put 
his shoes and socks on. Maybe 
you can all run around barefoot 
later, though. And here’s Eliza- 
beth. Why are you so quiet, 
honey,” said Aunt Martha as she 
kissed the little girl. 

“T fink Mama forget our milk,” 
said Tiny, “and Tommy and I 


won’t have enough to eat wifout 
our milk to drink. Aunt Marfa, 
do you have some milk?” 

“Why, bless your little heart,” 
exclaimed Tiny’s mother. “We 
did forget your milk. We'll get 
some at the grocery.” 

“We have lots. John, run back 
in and get the quart of milk I left 
on the ice. I packed one quart, 
but I guess Tiny and Tommy will 
need more,” said Aunt Martha, 
patting Tiny’s head. 

Soon the happy party started. 
Away from town, away from city 
noises, out into the country they 
drove, out to the Old House that 
at one time had belonged to the 
grandparents of the Mitchell chil- 
dren. Some people told stories 
about the house being haunted, 
but others said there was nothing 
of truth in the weird tales that 
were circulated about the place. 

(I wonder if any spooky tricks 
are played on our friends. Wait 
until next month and see what 
happens. ) 


(To be continued in the June issue.) 


BEST TIME 
There’s time to eat and time to sleep, 


There’s time to work and 
But the best time of all, I t 


lay, 
hink, 


Is at the close of day. 


Then Mother reads a story book, 
With tales so bright and gay, 

I take the nicest dreams with me 
To sleep until the day. 













National Child Health Day 








The American Federation of Labor joins with the 
entire nation in the celebration of National Child Health 
Day. We will do all that is within our power to estab- 
lish and maintain a fine standard of living so that our 
young children will grow to manhood and womanhood 
protected from the evils of child labor, disease, ignorance 
and poverty. 


Within the youth of our nation lies our future glory. 
Let us not fail them. 


Goodbye until next time. 
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THE UNION TO THE RESCUE 
Part IV 
The Celebration 


“7 OOK, Daddy, look!” Bill 
fairly shouted. “Someone is 
already at the Old House.” 

“Yes sir,” said Peggy. “Look, 
I guess some other children are 
having a picnic on our place. I 
wonder who they are.” 

“Oh, I hope they are nice 
children. Wouldn’t it be 
fun to find a whole bunch 
of new friends?” said 
Joanna. 

Just then a big 
white dog came 
bounding 
down the 












’ 


said 


‘ “Someone else from us,’ 
Bob excitedly. 

“Hello, everyone,” said Mr. 
Mitchell to the group of children 
who had come running when they 
heard the dog’s barking. “Hav- 

ing a picnic?” he asked. 

“Why, yes,” said a brown- 

eyed girl. “We didn’t 
know anyone lived 

here.” 

“In fact we're 

having a birthday 

picnic,” said 

one of the 

boys. 


TED, BUD, JIM, ANNE, MARY 


drive to meet the newcomers. 
“Bow-wow. Who are you?” she 
seemed to say, as the Mitchell car 
turned into the drive, followed by 
Aunt Martha’s car. 

“Who can it be?” said John as 
he and his brother and mother 


saw the children in front of the - 


Old House. 





“Were you going to have a holi- 
day here, too?” asked another 
youngster. 

“Yes,” answered Bill, who had 
climbed out of the car. “This is 
our farm and we came out to it 
for an adventure.” 

“Oh!” said several of the chil- 
dren who had been there first, “I 








hope you'll ex- 
cuse us. We 
didn’t know 
anyone be- 
longed here.” 

“Tf this is 
your place 
maybe you 
won’t want us 
to be here,” said another. The 
whole group looked terribly dis- 
appointed. 

“T think it would be nice for all 
of us to get acquainted,” said 
Mrs. Mitchell. “Perhaps we 
could have our picnics together. 
I’m sure there is plenty of room 
for all of us. We are all Mit- 
chells. This is Peggy, and 
Joanna, and Bill; Tiny and Tom- 
my are in the back seat. The two 
children in the other car are our 
cousins, John and Bob Collins, 
and their mother, Mrs. Collins is 
with them.” 

“Her name is Aunt Marfa,” 
said Tiny, as she got out of the 
car. 

“What’s your names?” asked 
Bill. 

“Well, my name’s Ted Garri- 
son, and this is Jim Perry and his 
sister, Anne.” 

“T’m Herman Epstein,” said 
another, “and these kids are the 
Carson kids, Helen and Jack and 
the twins.” 

“We’re Bill and Jane,” said the 
little girl, “and we’re both the 
same age.” 

“My name is Bud Loomis and 
this is my sister, Mary,” said a 
sturdy looking young fellow. 

“T’m Doug Farley,” added an- 
other. 

‘Whose birthday is it? 





BEAUTY 
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Yours?” Joanna asked the twins 
as soon as the introductions were 
over. 

“No, it isn’t anyone’s,” said 
Jane. 

“Then why did someone say it 
was a birthday picnic?” John 
wanted to know. 

“It’s our club’s,” said Helen 
Carson. 

“Oh,” said Peggy, “Do you all 
belong to the same club?” 

“Yep, and this is our mascot. 
Her name’s Beauty,” said Ted. 

“She really belongs to Jim and 
Anne, but we all sort of adopted 
her,” explained Doug. 

'“What’s the name of your 
club?” Bob wanted to know. 

“We call it the Junior Union, 
and we organized it a year ago to- 
day. This is our first anniver- 
sary,” said Jack. 

“What do you call it that for?” 
asked Bill Mitchell. 

“We’re all union kids. I mean 
our parents belong to unions, 
trade unions you know, and we 
are a Junior Union bunch,” said 
Herman. 

“Our parents are all here, too. 
They’re having their picnic sepa- 
rate over there. Your folks have 
gone over with them,” Helen said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell and 
Aunt Martha had joined the 
other grownups and had discov- 
ered that they had already met 
several times before at joint 
meetings of their respective Cen- 
tral Labor Councils. 

“We’re union kids, too,” said 
Peggy. Our father is a union 
man. He doesn’t have to work on 
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- Saturday; that’s why he could 


bring us over today.” 














“My, yes. I should say we are 
union kids,” said Joanna. 

“The union helped Daddy get 
his job back,” said Tommy. 

“That’s why we’re celebrat- 
ing,” said Peggy. 

“T’m ready to eat,” said 
Tommy. “When does the eating 
part start?” 

“Not for ages,” said Ted. 
“We’ve only been here a little 
while.” | 

At noon Mr. Mitchell drove in 
to meet Mr. Collins. When they 
returned they ; 
found the 
lunches spread 
out on the 
grass. It 
had been de- 
cided that 
everyone 
should eat 
together. 
There were 
allkinds of good 
things to eat, 
sandwiches, salads, fruit—oh, 
ever so many delicious things, 
but the grandest part of all 
was a gorgeous birthday cake 
which the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ Local Union 
had sent to the Junior Unioners. 
It was a beautiful treat. Around 
the cake in colored frosting, were 
the words “‘To the Junior Union- 
ers, Happy Birthday.” 

After lunch the children played 
games and toward evening, as the 










BILL M., JANE, BILL C. 


(See page 719 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for folder offer.) 






























sun went down the party broke 
up, planning to meet again. 
Amid shouts of farewell the cars 
drove off carrying the picnickers 
to their homes. ; 

“Oh, mother,” said Joanna as 
they rode along, “we didn’t find a 
single spook at the Old House.” 

“I forgot all about looking for 
one,” said Bill. 

“We found lots of good friends, 
though,” said Peggy. 

“That was a whole lot more 
pleasant,” said her mother. 

“Pm sleepy,” 
said Tommy. 
“And wasn’t 

it nice to 
help the 
Junior 
Unioners 
celebrate 
their birth- 
day? I hope 
they will 
come over some 
time soon and 
help us organize a club,” said 
Peggy. “Just think the big union 
has brought help and happy times 
to us because Daddy got work 
again, and the Junior Union has 
given us all new friends. I think 
unions are the grandest things 
there are,” said Peggy. 

“And wasn’t it nice to get to 
join the unioners on their birth- 
day? May this new year be as 
happy as their last one,” said 
Mrs. Mitchell. 









Happy Birthday 


E’RE celebrating the first birthday anni- 

versary of the Junior Union Section of 

” the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Our little 
magazine is a year old this month. 


Children all over the United States and 
Canada have been receiving the story pages and 
many have sent in for folders in which to keep 
the leaflets. Ever so many of the boys and girls 
have written letters telling how much they like 
the stories. If you haven’t written us a letter, 
why don’t you do so now? We’d love to hear 
from you. 


All of the children in the story pictures are 
really, truly children. The pictures are made 
from snapshots. If any of you have some nice 
pictures of yourselves, or if you are going to take 
some during your summer vacation be sure to 
send us some. Perhaps you will find yourself 
in a story. If you have any pets take their pic- 
tures, too. Be sure the snapshots are clear. It 
doesn’t make any difference what size they are. 


We want you to help us with the magazine 
this coming year. Address your letters anid pic- 
tures to the Junior Union Section, American 
Federation of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue N. W., Washington, D.C. Besure you have 
your name and address on your letter, and 
the name of your father’s, mother’s, sister’s or 
brother’s union. Put your name on the back of 
your pictures, too. 


We’re waiting to hear from you. 


Goodbye until next time. 





(cdl, Mose 
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[t's time for... 
ICED TEA » 


Now’s the time to drown your thirst in long, 
frosty glasses of iced tea! The perfect thirst 
quencher! 





Drink lots, for it’s good for you. But be par- 
ticular about the tea you use. Only the highest 
quality blends will give you that cooling 
satisfaction that makes you forget the sun’s 
hot rays. 

In other words, always use Chase & Sanborn’s 
Tea. For years this brand has been famous 
for its delicious flavor . . . heavenly aroma! 
That’s because it is made from the choicest 
tea leaves gathered from 
world - famous tea - growing 
centers. 

Stay crisp and cool all sum- 
mer by drinking plenty of 
Chase & Sanborn’s iced Tea. 


Your grocer carries it! 









CHASE & SANBORN’S TEA 
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Checking Your Cares 
at the Box-Office 


ORD 


True entertainment is relaxation and release from the worries 


and work of the day. That is why the universal entertainment 


projected by the screen is a necessity, not a luxury, of modern 
life. 
mental and physical health. 


Attendance at the movies is an investment in nervous, 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 


28 West 44th Street, New York City 





2 


Bray Productions, Inc. 

The Caddo Co., Inc. 

Cecil B de Mille Pictures 
Corporation 

Christie Film Company 

Columbia Pictures Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Educational Film Exchanges, 


ne. 
Electrical Research Products, 


First National Pictures, Inc. 

Fox Film Corporation 

D. W. Griffith, Inc. 

Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 

= - Goldwyn - Mayer Dist. 
Cy 


rp. 
Paramount Publix Corp. 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 

Principal Pictures Corp. 


1 


R C A Photophone, Inc. 

R K O Distributing Corpora- 
tion 

RKO Pathe Distributing Corp. 

Hal Roach Studios, Inc. 

Sono-Art Productions, Inc. 

Tiffany Productions, Inc. 

United Artists Corp. 

Universal Pictures Corp. 

Vitagraph, Inc. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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When Business or Pleasure 


“NORTH WESTERN’ 


Freight Service 


—an important link in 
the delivery chain of 
thousands of shippers, 
providing fast, depend- 
able freight service to 
and between points in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, 
Wyoming. 





Says “LET’S GO!" 


A convention to attend... a bill of goods to 
be sold ...an outing to be enjoyed—whatever the 
reason may be, this we know, that America is 
the world’s most traveled nation. 


In their “jumps” across the continent as well as 
in their shorter journeys between Chicago and 
points west, north and northwest, men and 
women have long recognized the value of travel- 
ing over Chicago & North Western rails. For 
this rail system, with its 10,000 miles of perfectly 
equipped railway, serves nine states in the great 
Middle West and provides through trains and 
daily service between Chicago, the Pacific Coast 
and the Northwest. 


Chicago & North Western trains are fast, comfort- 
able and modern; their equipment is the finest ob- 
tainable; they operate on convenient, dependable 
schedules; and they are manned by an alert, capable 
train personnel, anxious to serve and please. 





wo Travel and Ship via 


CHICAGO & NortH WESTERN Ry. 
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Better 





Roads 











Berrer ROADS are beneficial to all 
groups of citizens. 


§ They bring to the worker more employ- 
ment, which in turn makes them better cus- 
tomers for local business. 


§ Better roads bring to the community a 
greater volume of business. 


§ Work and better home conditions make bet- 
ter citizens—citizens for whom communism 
has no appeal. 


§ Get behind all measures in your state legis- 
lature or city councils for 





























— BETTER ROADS— 
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To your good health 


wo the financial prosperity of a 
large group of American work- 
men and the good health and in- 
creased comfort of all American 
workmen, Crane Co. dedicates its 
Summer Plan. Under this plan, any 
heating materials from the com- 
plete Crane line of boilers, radi- 
ators, humidifiers, valves and pip- 
ing specialties can be installed now. 


Only one small payment will be 
exacted between nowand next Octo- 
ber. Then, the balance can be dis- 
charged over as many as 24 months. 
If you are connected with the build- 
ing trades, this plan will create 
work for you during the Summer 
slump; if you are not, it will bring 
you a most advantageous oppor- 
tunity to modernize your home. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK: 23 W, 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Seventy Cities 
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A “CHEAP” PAINT JOB 
just can’t be cheap 


@ You keep on paying for “cheap” paint all 
the time it is on your house. @ In the first 
place, it costs you much more on a yearly 
basis. Second, it costs money in repairs because 
“cheap” paint lets in the weather to split and rot 
the wood. Third, you pay for beauty you never 
get. Furthermore, cracked and scaled paint 
must be burned off...a job costing as much as 
the actual painting. @ Dutch Boy, on the other 
hand, saves you money. It lasts longer and pro- 
tects better. It does not crack or scale...does 
not require expensive burning off at repaint 
time. It grows old gracefully by gradual chalk- 
ing, leaving a perfect surface for repainting. 
It pays to specify Dutch Boy at painting time. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


1ll Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 
West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 
820 West Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San Francisco; National-Boston 
Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & 
Oil Company of Pennsylvania, 316 4th Ave., Pittsburgh; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 
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Your Boy iniiinhdiiies 
{ Kj Bala all P and Management acai 


Wholly-ewned subsidiary of 
“The wealth of a nation is oo ea ne ie eT 


men,” Hovey wrote, “not silk 


and cotton and gold.” 





As a father, then, you 
wish to make your son 
a well-equipped, efli- 
cient asset to his 
country. Education New York Pittsburgh Sam Francisco 
will do that. 


231 South La Salle Street. Chicago 








Why not assure his edu- 








cation with Prudential 
Educational Endow- 


ment Policies ETHY L 


Ask The Prudential Man GASOLINE 


makes any car 
run better 





: ws , 
“Afi 














Che Prudential 








Susurance Company =) += 
of America Ethyl fluid contains lead 





Epwarp D. Durmtetn, President ErHyL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


Home Office, Newark, Nem Jersey NEW YORK CITY 
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"Wering 


Investments in Outstanding 


ELECTRIC 


a 


GAS 


Utility Companies 


Utitity SEcurITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 





CHICAGO 
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Capital $250,000.00 
Surplus 500,000.00 


A “Roll of Honor Bank” 


COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK 


911 F Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Walter Kidde Constructors 


Incorporated 
Engineers and Builders 


140 Cedar Street, New York 

















R. S$. BLOME CO. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


YD? 


33 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 























RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 36 years 4% Green Stamps have been 
the popular money saver for the working man 
and his family. 

Every wage earner will find @ true friend of 
Labor in 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


























The 
Chas. E. Bedaux 
Company 


OF NEW YORK, INCORPORATED 


Engineers 


22 EAST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 











PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Glass— Mirrors— Paints— Brushes 
Seventy-one Warehouses in Principal Cities 

















Seni-Flat * Benjamin Moore®Co. } 


Utilac 
Cement Coating 
Impervo Surfacer 


CHICAGO 
White Enamel Underbody ' CLEVELAND 


Paints,Varnishes and Muresco 
511 Canal Street, New York City 
ST.LOUIS 
CARTERET 
TORONTO 


Japans and Driers 
Impervo Varnishes 








Muresco 
House Paint 
Pure Oil Colors 
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Are you feeling THRIFTY? 


It’s popular now 
Why not try the LIFE INSURANCE WAY? 


Ir means confi- 
dence for the present; enthusiasm 
for the future. 

With insurance or annuity in- 


vestment, SECURITY is the first 


requirement. 


A policy having the name 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


is safe and secure in every way. 


This is a mutual company. Over 69 years in business; returning 
annual dividends. In 1931 it paid to policyholders 
over 87 million dollars. 


OVER SIXTY-NINE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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Manufacturers of 


RESISTORS 


WL)  kueostats 


RELAYS 
“WE BUILD Electric Control Equipment 


Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
GOOD WILL MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


WITH 








GOOD OILS QUAKER STATE OIL 
AND REFINING CO. 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 
Refiners of 


| QUAKER STATE 
SINCLAIR 23 MOTOR OILS 


and 


SUPERFINE GREASES 


GOOD SERVICE” 











United Piece Dye Works Wi 
Dyers, Printers and Finishers ilkes-B arre Lace 
in the Piece of Mfs. Co. 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed - ” 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 74 
LODI, N. J. 

New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 
Mills - - - - Lodi and Hawthorne 

















Build with | 


Brick 
eis 
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Low-Priced Week-End 
CRUISE TOURS to 
NOVA SCOTIA and 
the land of Evangeline 
on New Ocean Liners 


4 New liner “‘Acadia’’ to Yarmouth, rail to Kent- 
ville, stay in new ‘‘Cornwallis Inn."’ By auto 
DAYS oGrand Pre, through “Evangeline Land’’ and 
Gaspereaux Valley. Leave New York Thurs- 

day, 10 A. M. (Daylight Time), back Sunday, 

ei eee ee $47.50 up 


Sail from New York Thursday, 10 A. M. 

4 (Daylight Time), on ‘“‘Acadia.’" Rail trip 
DAYS ‘Ytmouth to Digby, N.S. 14 days at new 
hotel ‘The Pines.’’ Sail through Digby Gap 

and over Bay of Fundy to St. John, N. B. 

Thence to Boston on the new “Saint John." 

A full day in Boston with lunch provided. 

Sail in evening for New York, due Monday, 

BR, sh csenvckcnasecsed $55.75 up 


*28 tours to choose from,3 to 14 days, $21.40 to 
$161.25. Send for Illustrated Booklet ‘‘All 
Expense Sea and Land Vacation Tours.”’ 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 


P Traffic Department, Pier 18, N. R., New York; 
Pussenper Traffic pny me poe _India Wharf, Boston; or 
your local tourist agent. 











HOTEL HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington Headquarters for Many of 
the Nation’s Labor Leaders 


300 Outside Rooms 


Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 
Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


RUSSELL A. CONN - — Manager 














Nantasket Beach 
Steamboat Company 


FREDERIC L. LANE, Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Boston’s De Luxe Excursion Line 





Nantasket Beach and Plymouth 
Special Arrangement for Charters and Parties 


Steamers Leave from Rowe’s Wharf 
ton, Mass. 











Statement of 


Matthew Woll, President 
The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company 


SECOND only to their usefulness to so 

ciety through the payment of claims, 
insurance companies are serving humanity 
by decreasing the hazards insured against. 
In this kind of service, life insurance com- 
panies are among the most prominent. 
Among other companies, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has for years 
operated a well-organized department for 
the dissemination of information regard- 
ing the care of the body through proper 
choice of food, proper habits, and by prac- 
ticing moderation in all things. Free 
publications, giving information regarding 
different diseases, propaganda for the pre- 
vention of accidents, and nursing service 
for industrial policyholders 
have been most helpful, espe- 
cially to the industrial work- 
ers of our country. 


Certainly it is most com- 
mendable to be able to prevent 
the loss of property, to pre- 
vent sickness and accident, 
and to prolong life. In fact, 
it is far more desirable to pre- 
vent an accident, or sickness, - 
or death, or to prevent a fire 
than it is to make promised 
payments when these events 
occur And one of the mar- 
vels of our recent business 
developments is the way in 
which we have succeeded in 
utilizing selfish interests for 
these humanitarian purposes. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 













— 


oS 
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YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same 
attention. It would be to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


tional Education Association and the National Geographic 
Magazine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 


Washington, D. C. 


[z: American Federationist, The Journal of the me] 











seieaen Coe ANY ASB ESTO S 
(Incorporated ) GU ARDS LIVES 


he use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 

75 East 45th Street and safety of workers 
NEW YORE in many industries. 








Johns-Manville was 




















the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 


SUBSCRIBE TO manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
Th wholly or in part of 
e this remarkable min- 

American Federationist -. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


$2 PER YEAR 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
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WALK-OVER 
SHOES 


ARE BETTER SHOES 


Selected Materials~-Superior Workmanship 


Unqualified Fit 
Made in Brockton, Mass., 


For over fifty-five years 





GEORGE E. KEITH 
COMPANY 


Campello, Brockton, Massachuserts 

















DIRECT and ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MOTORS 
UP TO 1,000 H. P. 


EO 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC CO. 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 











Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 
Acids Copper Carbonate 
Ammonia Ether Sulphuric 
Chrome Oxide Lacquers 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Works: Newark, N. J. 





























THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


WHAT A 

KITCHEN KNIFE 

CAN TELL YOUR 
WIFE ABOUT 
WASHDAY 


ar se: are. 














A kitchen knife and easier washdays! They may 
seem miles apart. And yet... 

Ask your wife to unwrap a Fels-Naptha bar and 
cut into it. As the blade eases through, she’ll see 
a smooth, velvety texture that plainly says, “This 
is unusually good soap.” 

Then tell her to hold the bar up to her nose and 
sniff. She’ll smell naptha—plenty of it! 

So every time she uses Fels-Naptha, she gets the 
extra help of two active cleaners. Not soap alone, 
but good golden soap and plenty of naptha, work- 
ing hand-in-hand. Together, they loosen stubborn 
dirt and wash it away. They bring her sweet, clean 
washes—without hard rubbing on her part. And 
that’s extra help your wife will appreciate. Extra 
help that makes Fels-Naptha a real soap bargain. 

Whether your wife uses tub or machine; hot, 
lukewarm or cool water; whether she soaks or boils; 
Fels-Naptha brings extra help. (And there’s bland, 
soothing glycerine in Fels-Naptha, too, so it keeps 
hands nice.) Her grocer sells Fels-Naptha. 

By the way—you'’ll find Fels-Naptha a mighty fine 
hand-soap. 


SPECIAL OFFER—We'll gladly send your wife a 
Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sample bar of Fels-Naptha 
Soap. Many women who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha into 
their washing machines, tubs or basins find the chipper 
handier than using a knife. With it, and a bar of 
Fels-Naptha, your wife can make fresh, golden soap chips 
(that contain plenty of naptha!) just as she needs them. 
Send four cents in stamps to help cover postage, and we'll 
mail your wife the chipper and sample bar without further 
cost. Write to Fels & Company, Phila., Pa., Dept. A. F.9-31 


FELS-NAPTHA 











———————EEE 
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Mobiloil 


The world’s largest selling motor oil is backed 
by 66 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
quality lubricants for every type of machinery. 


Mobiloil is made to fight heat and wear---It 
gives your automobile engine complete lubrica- 
tion protection under any driving conditions 













Y Ea 
Mobiloil 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC 
61 Broadway New York City 















































ELECTRICITY 7s the biggest 

bargain you buy... It costs 

you less than in 19f5.... 

The more you use, the less 
each untt costs 


NIAGARA lal HUDSON 
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-\merican 


Water Works 


and 


Electric Company 
Incorporated 





Operating a group 
of electric and 
water works pub- 
lic utilities, sup- 
plying essential 
service in sevene- 
teen states and 
Cuba. 


General Offices 
50 Broad Street 
New York City 

















” Loma- FED r = ef a2, 
} 
- pil 





Drawn from an actual photograph 


tha planted on 


the samme day 
IMAGINE! 


You spend so little for Léma—but just 
look at what you get! Plumper and 
more plentiful vegetables, way ahead 
of the season. Flowers! Bigger, 
sturdier plants, with colorful, plenti- 
ful blooms. And your lawn—you’ll 
be amazed at how Léma quickens and 
thickens the grass! Loma is the com- 
plete plant food. Feeds more nitro- 
gen—richer in vital phosphates and 
potash, too. Léma is clean, odorless, 
easy to use. Higher in quality, no 
higher in price. On sale by dealers in 
lawn, garden and florists’ supplies, 
who also have the Loma Spreader for 
large areas. Tennessee _ 
61 Broadway, New York. 


PLANT FOOD 
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Tackles, Staley @ inlerary Safety Straps, Tool Bags, 
Pliers, Lag Wrenches, Sleeve Twisters, 
Wire Grips, Tree Trimmers 





ORGANIZED LABOR 








The United Light and Power Company 


105 West Adams Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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® *| Utilities Power & Light |@ }) ie) 





System 


Supplies utility service (principally electricity and gas) to more than 
650,000 customers in fourteen of the United States, 3 Provinces of 
Canada, and England, Scotland and Wales. 


Its securities are listed on the principal exchanges of the country and 
combine good yield, stability of earnings, and ready marketability. 


UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT CORPORATION 


An International System of Public Utilities 


120 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


327 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 

















This sign 
displayed by 
our dealers 
everywhere. 




















YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


FACTORY 


o@[ Safes and Vaults |®° 


YORK, PA. 

















Crescent Insulated Wire 
& Cable Company 
Manufacturers of 
RUBBER-COVERED 
WIRES and CABLES 


Trenton - o New Jersey 








TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
for All Kinds of 

Quarry Operations Excavating and 
Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


Magazines and cans oon LB in all 
important consuming | 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; avn Cal. 
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‘CANADA|| 2: 
DRY’ PL ay ibn RS 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales P E A N U T s 


























SUBSCRIBE TO 


The 


Quality Explosives and Blast- American Federationist 
ing Supplies 
$2 PER YEAR 


‘‘An explosive for every blasting 
requirement’’ 

Giant (Ammonium Nitrate) Gelatins, 

Apcodyn low density Powders, Coal- 

ites and Gel-Coalites are brand names iS 

of grades which are of proven quality. Hotel Lineoln a 

The ideal grade can be supplied of 44th-45th Sts., 8th Ave. 
each brand. New York City 


ATLAS POWDER “Home in New York” for many of the Nation’s 


abor Leaders 


COMPANY . 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 1400 z SINGLE 
Rooms June $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


Branch Offices Baths Step 
Allentown, Pa. | Kansas City, Mo. Poiledelphle. Pa. = : From DOUBLE 
Asheville, a C. Knoxville, Tenn. Pitts » Kansas Radios Broadway’’ 
Charleston, W. Va, Memphis, Tenn. pitburth, Pa Servidors $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
Denver. Colo New Orleans, La. Bt. Louls, Mo. ° 4 ° s 


Regen, ice. ew vert, OY. Tomeene Pe ke ROY MOULTON, Manager 
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a, 


Shell Sastern Petroleum 
‘Produsts, Ine. 


Gp 











SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 

















ITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we are planning to 
\X/ have a JuNrioR Union Section. If you wish to save the stories which 
come to you each month, we have some very nice folders here in 
which you can keep them. If you wish to have one sent to you we will be glad 
to mail you one at once. They are free. Just fill in the blank below in pencil and 
return it to— 
JUNIOR UNION SECTION 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
901 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Eat the good kind always 








Swift’s Premium 
Franktfurts 


If Swift & Company should get a request to make up a 
special pound of frankfurts for the White House, the 
result would be Premium. For each Premium Frankfurt 
is the best frankfurt that years of experience have taught 
us how to make. A tempting combination of selected 
meats and spices, scientifically blended. Tender... - 
Juicy .... Delicious. Always. 


Swiit & Company 
Swift’s 


Ready -to-serve 
Specialties 


amet sm TR nN He RP TN MR IRE Pate IR EM er) 


Premium Cooked Hams 
Premium Bologna 
Premium Lunch Meat 
Premium Sandwich Meat 
Lakewood Baked Loaf 
Sterling Baked Loaf 
Lakewood Liver Cheese 


Swift’s Braunschweiger 
Liver Sausage 











MILLIONS SWEAR BY MeE— ’ 
| MULTIPLY MYSELF IN LATHER E 
250 TIMES SOFTEN THE BEARD — 

IN ONE MINUTE. AND MY 
OLIVE OIL CONTENT LEAVES | % 
THE FACE FEELING — 

FIT AND FINE 


fact is, ether will give you shaving comfort 
never known — fy case one- — 




















“That Good Tobacco withthe Big Taste” — | 


The Bloch Bros. Tobacco ' 
——" W. VA. 


















































Utiuiry Securitigs ComPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO s 

















